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A BREAKFAST WITH SAMUEL ROGERS. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Tue person of all oth- 
ers whom I was anxious 
to see, in London, was 
Samuel Rogers, the poet 
of two generations, and 
the man of society. A 
presentation at court, or 
even an interview with 
Victoria, was nothing in 
comparison with a morn- 
ing with Rogers. 

Mrs. Sigourney, the 
woman of all others 4 ic 
whom I most sincerely ey 
honor, had sent me a /y{\\ 
kind letter of introduc- |} 
tion to Rogers, thus link- 
ing the two’ persons I 
love best to remember in 
one pleasant thought. 

Of course the first 
drive we took—for there 
were three of us—was to 
Mr. Rogers’ house. We 
passed by the old red 
brick palace of St. James, 
and up St. James street, 

& very quiet neighbor- 
hood, filled with lordly 
residences which shut in 
one side of that most 
heavenly spot, the Green 
Park. I should fancy the 
houses in that region 
were mostly occupied by 
people of distinction; and ROGERS, SEE SOO GR HENND, Lawannen’s TeEAE, 


that death had been busy there, for in front of § : The house of Mr. Rogers was plain enough in 
at least three of the dwellings we saw hatch- $ its front. We have fifty more imposing dwellings 
ments out and general signs 9f mourning, which § in every street of New York, or Philadelphia, 
gave something of gloom to the stillness of the} whose. Owners~do a retail business down town: 


street. « but still it gave you an idea of superior refine- 
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20 A BREAKFAST WITH SAMUEL ROGERS. 
meut, perhaps from ‘the nugteets ia everything conveyed this reply: and so at ten . the* next 
near, perhaps from the stillness that reigned § morning, after a little embarrassment about the 
around. $ kind of toilet proper for a breakfast of this kind, 
We rang the bell; a very gentlemanly young : 3 which ended in choosing a siniple one, always 
man came to the door, whose refined exterior : ; sure to be correct in England, we started for 
gave you an idea of what the master must be. ; ’ St. James street. Again we rang, and this time 
““No, Mr. Rogers was not at home!” ; the very gentlemanly servant, out of livery, 
We left Mrs. Sigourney’s letter with cards, : ; admitted us into a broad, and almost square 
and drove away somewhat disappointed. ¢ ¢ entrance hall, from whence a staircase of un- 
In less than an hour after our return to the ; polished white marble led to the drawing-room, 
hotel, a note reached us, one of the most deli- 3 which, in London, is usually on the second floor. 
eately folded and delicately written notes I ever; At sixteen, in entering to a presence like that, 
received. ¢ my heart would have been in my mouth, and, 
‘Would we do Mr. Rogers the favor of taking } though somewhat familiarized with the presence 
breakfast with him on the next morning?” ’ Sof greatness, I felt it beating Lard against my 
Of course we would! A few very brief words‘ side as I mounted the stairs and stooa in the 
second passage. Here a bewilder- 
ing consciousness came over me 
of being surrounded by beautiful 
things; for the walls were covered 
with objects of virtu. Arranged on 
baskets and mounted in frames, 
Etruscan vases, statuettes and 
fragments of antique sculpture, 
met the eye at every glance. But 
we had no time for a second look, 
for, coming through the drawing- 
room door, was an old man, quite 
bald, except a few soft, white 
locks that floated around his tem- 
ples and back of the head. He 
came forward with one hand ex- 
tended, and with a bright, cor- 
dial smile beaming all over one 
of the pleasantest faces I ever 
saw. A father could not have 
received us more cordially. With- 
out relinquishing my hand, after 
the first generous clasp, he drew 
it through his arm and led me 
into the. drawing-room, where 
several persons were assembled. 
In this room I began to realize 
~ how much of enchantment sur- 
rounded the poet in his home. 
The view from the great bay win- 
dow, which swept in a semicircle 
across the lower end of the room, 
framed in a sketch of the Green 
Park was absolutely enchanting. 
The grass was so richly green, the 
foliage of the great drooping elms 
so vivid! Indeed I never saw any- 
thing so beautiful in my life as 
that one picture of living green 
framed in by a single window. 
ROGERS’ MANSION IN ST. JAMES’ PLACE. The room itself fifty people 
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A BREAKFAST WITH SAMUEL ROGERS. 21 
have described, yet I never obtained the slightest , of velvet—of the pictures so carefully chosen 
idea of it, or really of the old poet who stood ? from the best collections in the world—of the 
smiling upon me, evidently pleased by the ad- ® Etruscan vases, the gems of art, so minute and 
miration I had no desire to suppress. : varied, that no pen can describe them; but the 

All have heard of the marble hand, that ex- 2 arrangements, the harmony, and contrast, the 

quisite bit of sculpture resting on its cushion {exquisite effect produced by a mind full of 

poetic taste, no pen can describe. 

This is the perfume which lingers 

around a white lily, invisible, but 
felt in every sense. 

The furniture of the room was ot 
dark, heavy mahogany, upholstered 
with black, the carpet black, with a 
moss pattern of crimson running 
thickly over it. Everything of this 
kind was made subservient to the 
works of art that hung upon the wall. 
On the mantle-piece, which was of 
black marble, were two glass cases 
filled with wedding favors, knots of 
silver ribbon, and tufts of orange 

| blossoms, all evidently a recent tri- 
| bute. A bouquet of choice flowers 
filled a splendid vase on the table: 
and scattered around were number- 
| less pretty and curious articles, all 
gifts from a host of friends who loved 

| the good old man to his last hour. 
} All this time I had neither been 
iii] Seated nor taken off my bonnet; in 
fact, no one seemed to be aware that 
I had one on. So, as every one 
seemed free and easy, I laid my bon- 
} net and mantilla on a chair, which 
everybody seemed to think a matter 
of course, and found myself chatting 
with the company present. One of 
them was a nobleman, and some- 
thing better than that; another was 
&} one of the most learned men in Eng- 
land. In the pleasantest way imagin- 
able, I remember, Mr. Rogers made 
| a little effort to draw out my opinion 
of his pictures, but I took refuge in 
§} my inexperience and begged him to 
] spare me, promising to be very wise 
and opinionative after I had studied 
the great galleries of Europe—a rash 
promise, for merely looking at pic- 
tures does not make one a judge, though half 2 I don’t know how breakfast was announced. 
our traveled Americans seem to think so. 4A genteel young fellow, in black, appeared in 
This frank disclosure seemed to amuse the dear $ the door a moment, caught his master’s eye, 
old gentleman immensely, and he took great : and glided away. The result was, Mr. Rogers 
pains to point out the merits of his pictures, > gave me his arm, and led the way down stairs 
protesting that I knew a great deal more about 3 into a room below, corresponding in size and 
the subject than my confession warranted, which $ almost in appearance with the one we had left. 
was very polite, but not in the least ccr:ect. The same broad, high window framing in that 
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22 A BREAKFAST WITH SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Arcadian view, and giving glimpses of a flower; We remained at the table from ten till one, or 
garden close to the house, all in a glow of : rather around the table; for conversation fol- 
blossoms. The same display of noble pictures, 3 lowed close upon the coffee, and such conversa- 
by the old masters, with a Sir Joshua and other ¢ tion as one joins in but once or twice in a life 
modern gems: Here also was the heavy side-: time. Among the guests that morning was Mr. 
board, carved by Chantrey, when he first com- ; Babbage, a small, genial person, with light hair 
menced his art, from Mr. Rogers’ own design. ; and a pleasant countenance; Sir David Brewster, 


On the oblong breakfast-table stood a splendid 
bouquet, the. gift of some lady friend, under a 
glass case, which was not removed till we seated 
ourselves, when the perfume gathered under the 
case was set free and floated dreamily over the 


tall, handsome, and benign, with a certain sweet 
gravity of conversation, that impressed you with 
;@ sense of innate power; and Mrs. Jamison, 
whom Mr. Rogers introduced to us as ‘the best 
judge of pictures in all England.” 


table. ; Certainly I never saw a woman more engrossed 


Two young men, botn evidentuy educated and 
intelligent, waited at the breakfast, filling the 


by any subject. She could scarcely find time to 
taste of the delicate repast, but soon turned her 











transparent china cups with delicious coffee, } chair half way from the table, and began to de- 
passing grated ham, tiny French rolls, and such 3 scant on the crimson tints in the robe of a Ma- 
butter, with a quietness that made their pre- 3 donna which hung before us—that rare-crimson 
sence almost unnoticed. The things I have} tint, which, she informed us, was now lost to 
mentioned, with boiled eggs, snowy as the nap- g the art. 
kin in which they rested, composed the heavier; Sir David became interested in the subject, 
portion of the breakfast. Sweetmeats were in-: and, at last, so absorbed that the two broke 
troduced, with which Mr. Rogers occasionally away from the general conversation, and lost 
fed my friend, a young lady on his left, from , themselves in a contemplation of the picture. 
his own spoon, she receiving the gallant cour- $ This, after a little, seemed to annoy Mr. Rogers. 
tesy with a charming blush. 3 He bent his head over his plate and muttered, 
“T hope they enjoy themselves,” in 
a voice that he probably fancied un- 
heard. Instantly some one put a 
direct question to Mrs. Jamison, 
which drew both her and Sir David 
back to the circle, evidently quite 
unconscious of any offence; at which 
Rogers began to smile again, and 
the conversation flowed on as before. 
I don’t know how it was brought 
about, but ina break of the conver- 
sation Rogers began to tell a story: 
it was a simple German tale of a 
woman who had been buried aliye— 
who escaped from the tomb and re- 
turned home, where she found her 
husband mourning for her on the 
hearth. I never heard anything 
more impressively told. We all sat 
breathless, listening, as the be- 
reaved husband did when he heard 
f his wife’s knock atthe door. Just 
at this point the servant came in 
with a dish in his hand. Mr. Rogers 
had lifted his finger, and bent his 
head as one listens for an expected 
sound. The servant saw his atti- 
tude’ and stopped, motionless, on 
the threshold, where he stood like 
a statue, scarcely seeming to draw 
his breath. I never shall forget the 
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ROGERS, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THE YEAR BE DIED. 
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thrilling effect of the poet’s voice as he repeated, 
after describing the anxious attitude of the hus- 
band, «‘That’s her knock!—that’s her knock!” 
His voice was scarcely above a whisper, but it 
hushed the very breath on your lips. 

When the story was done, and we began to 
recover from its effect, the servant left his frozen 
atti‘ade and glided into activity again. Indeed 
it seemed as if this young person was a portion 
of the poet’s own intelligence, for he seemed 
to understand the slightest look or motion ad- 
dressed to him. Indeed, unlike.any other Eng- 
lish servant I ever saw, he hovered around the 
outskirts of the conversation, and was frequently 
referred to by both the master and his guests as 
authority regarding books and works of art. 
Most English servants make it a part of their 
duty to study immobility of countenance, till 
one almost forgets that they are anything more 
than well appointed machines; but this young 
gentleman—for .in manners and intelligence he 
was all that a gentleman: should be—followed 
the conversation with his eyes while he waited 
with his hands. He kept a record of Mr. Rogers’ 
friends, of his reading engagements and corres- 
pondents: in fact; was a second mind to the good 
old man, who evidently regarded him more as a 
friend than as a servant. 

I happened to speak: of an English lady of 
high literary reputation, with whom we had 
dined the day before, who had spoken of Mr. 
Rogers as a personal.friend. He did not at 
once recognize’ the name, and seemed doubtful 
if he knew the lady. 

“‘Wait a moment,” he said, “while I ring for 
my memory.” 

He touched a bell, and the young secretary- 
servant came in. I 

“Do I know Mrs. ———-?” inquired Mr, 
Rogers, blandly. 

“Slightly, sir,” was the answer. ‘You met 
her at Lord N——~s: It was a dinner.” 

‘*Ah! yes, true enough, I do know her,” said 
the poet, turning to me; ‘‘a charming woman, 
I believe!” 

But of our dear home poetess, Mrs. Sigourney, 
he had a much more perfect recollection. He 
quoted her sayings and her poetry more than 
once during the morning, and complained with 
pleasant affectation of anger against the severe 
etiquette of her letters. 

‘“‘Why she writes to me as if I were a saint, 
or a prince of the blood,” he said, laughing, 
“not as a good old friend who would give the 
world to kiss her hand.” 

“But,” said I, ‘you forget how much we all 
reverence and look up to you on our side the 





water—Mrs. Sigourney, above all others, whese 
beautiful character is half made up of homage, 
first to the Creator, and then to genius which 
springs from Him. In her admiration of great- 
ness, she always forgets that she herself is 
great.” 

“But I don’t want to be reverenced like a 
saint, or a grandfather,” he said, evidently en- 
joying the contest. ‘I’m not old enough for 
that [the poet was, I believe, ninety that year. ] 
Why don’t she begin her letters with, ‘My dear 
old friend,’ for that I am, and because she has 
given me the pleasure of this morning: more so 
now than ever,” bowing to the Americans pre- 
sent. ‘Then there is another thing, she always 
will stand on forms about letters. Why can’t 
she write every month? Be so good as to tell 
her all this, and have it rectified when you get 
home.” 

I promised faithfully, protesting, at the same 
time, that my letters, if they were natural, would 
be impulsive enough to make him cry out for 
forms and reverence again. 

I really would like to repeat the whole con- 
versation of that morning exactly as it arose. 
But the fine old poet blended so completely the 
genius of an author with the exquisite tact of a 
man who contrasts the best elements of society, 
that a repetition of his considerate kindness, his 
delicate arrangements to one’s self, and one’s 
country, would sound like egotism; besides, to 
give them correctly, one must convey the gentle 
suavity, the low voice, and exquisite delicacy 
of manner, which is beyond the gift of any pen. 

After breakfast, we broke up into pairs and 
became more intimate with the pictures. Mr. 
Rogers benevolently took charge of my igno- 
rance, unconscious of the fact, and seemed de- 
lighted when I selected his favorites for especial 
admiration. 

There was one‘picture hanging near the win- 
dow, on a swing frame, which commanded a 
perfect light. I am not quite sure of the old 
master, but know that the picture is of a value 
proportioned to its rare beauty. It was a woman 
with a child on her lap, and a bird perched on 
her hand: to its leg a string was attached which 
the child held, and a wild, eager little fellow he 
was. 

“‘See, ‘see,” cried Mr. Rogers, seeming to 
partake of the child’s excitement, ‘‘see how 
eagerly he watches the bird: he is inspired to 
the very tips of: his little toes.” 

And so he was, hands, feet and face. It 
seemed as if the bird would fly in a moment, 
and the child leap out of the picture after it. 
Then the sweet, matronly interest visible in 
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the mother! it was a picture of which one’s ycharming” month; and, above all, to describe 
heart judged first, and as mine spoke honestly, four visit to the Park, nearly two years after, 
I dare say it pleased the old gentleman better ? when we returned from our travels over Europe; 
than a criticism. At any rate, when we turned ; but this one breakfast has taken up all the room 
away from it, I had another pressing invitation ; allotted by that abominable tyrant, the printer. 
to breakfast, and so on during every week of 3 So I take my leave of the subject, as Mr. Rogers 
our stay in London. $ took leave of us cordially in the hall of his de- 
I had intended to tell you more of all this ‘ lightful home. 











THE LONELY ONE. 





BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 





“Tt is better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in man.”—Ps. cxviii. 8. 


Sue lives alone, alone she weeps, And feel, though Time bear off in flight 





And if (occurrence rare) 


Joy is bestowed, she has no friend 


With whom the gift to share. 


“But she has garments, food, by day, 


By night she has a bed; 


And wherefore mourn,” they say, “since thou 


Art sheltered, clothed, and fed?” 


Oh! it is not by bread alone, 


True life can nourished be; 


The mind will ask for exercise, 


The heart, for sympathy; 


And soon, when starved affections crave, 


Soon steals the Tempter in, 


Enticing us to seek for bread, 


Among the stones of sin. 


It is a bitter task, to count 


Each hour by throbs of pain; 


Compelled to watch the dropping links 


Of Life’s corroded chain; 
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Our last of mortal years, 
We wish him gone, because hie wings 
Are heavy with our tears. 


Yet how may we, frail things of clay, 
Refuse that cup to take, 

The gall of life, which the Lord of Life 
Once drained, and for our sake? 

How can we hope for sympathy, 
Unrfeit when Jesus bled; 

Or truth, when Ilis selected ones 
“Forsook him all, and fled?” 


“ Alas! that I had served my God 
As I have served my king——” 

Is still the cry, which unprized love 
From human hearts doth wring; 
But those who seek a Saviour’s grace, 

A different tale can tell; 
His friends have never cause to say, 
They loved their Lord too well. 
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BRIGHT SKIES BEYOND 





BY E K BLACKFAYN. 


Tue storm clouds are flying, 
The sky is in gloom, 
The frost wind is calling 
The leaves to their tomb. 
Rave on, thou wild maniac, 
Thy death tolling sound; 
Ye leaves, take your farewell, 
And fall to the ground. 
The flowers of the Summer 
Their heads have bowed low, 
Their shroud and their winding sheet— 
Earth and the snow; 
The tones of the zephyr 
In Spring-time were heard, 
Are turned to loud wailings; 
No longer the bird, 
That chaunted so sweetly 
Upon the green bough, 
Delights the wrapt list’ner, 
Its notes are hushed now 
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The hearth-stone forsaken, 
And vacant the chair, 

And lonely the dwelling, 
Death, too, has been there; 

Like the flowers of the Summer, 
They’ve gone to the tomb, 

Yet this is their waking, 
Immortal they bloom— 

Immortal, immortal, 
Unfading their joy, 

No chill Wintry tempest 
Their bloom can destroy. 

Around us, above us, 

Their voices we hear, 
They whisper, they whisper, 
We know they are near; 
They sing the glad tidings, 

They beckon us on, 
While glory undying ; 
Is heard in the song. 

















THE HARSH LOOK. 





BY MARY A. DENISON. 





‘‘Macarg, Maggie, how could you?” $ It was the dead of night, and Maggie Lilburn, 
“Why? what have I done but look at the § $ worshiped wife, happy mother, tossed restlessly 
child?” $ upon her luxuriant couch. She had not yet 


‘*But, Maggie, you looked at her so harshly!” ; : slept. A little figure, looking mournfully out 
“Well, and if I did—is she too good to be: of dark eyes, haunted her. Occasionally she 
looked at?” 3 heard a short, quick sob coming from the dim 
“Oh! but Maggie, she is an orphan.” $ corner in which were outlined the beds of the 
Maggie Lilburn tossed her head lightly, affect-} two sweet children. At last the great clock of 
ing disdain at her sister’s trembling lips, but, : the city struck twelve, and Maggie had found 
nevertheless, the words and the tearful glance } the boon her nature craved—she slept. Slept, 
sunk into her heart. 3 but not in peace—not in quiet. Her head turned 
In a chamber, richly furnished, two little ; uneasily, her hands moved, the lips quivered, 
beds stood side by side. Both were daintily ; and sobbing sighs and tears attested a troubled 
shaped—furnished with soft linen and delicate } dream. 
netting like lace. Refinement floated in the air; Still deepened the quiet gloom, and larger 
above them—hung in every fold of drapery * grew the shadows in the chamber. The babes 
about them—touched the rare adornings of : were moved away; footsteps and whispering 
the room—laid in each dimple of the rounded ? > voices disturbed ine silence. A sombre man, 
cheeks—in each careless curl of hair, threading ¢ ¢ dressed in black, bent over the bed whereon lay 
its golden way over the pillow. $ Maggie Lilburn. A gentleman, much younger, 
There were two of them—two darling little} stood further back, giving passionate way to 
girls, one in each soft bed; but one was ruddy and ’ some strong grief. He was half hidden by the 
healthy, the other pale and more slightly formed. 3 pale blue hangings of the bed. Mary, pale 
They slept the beautiful sleep of infancy; but, 8 as marble—her beautiful white face an awful 
beneath the lashes of one were traces of tears, sternness in its anguish: the result of strife 
and the infantile lips curved downward slightly, : for self-composure—knelt, clasping one hand 
2s with grief. 3 of the sufferer in her own. A servant crouched 
It was very silent there; and, in the silence, 3 in the distance, hiding her face, and weeping in 
soon a step sounded. Mary Lilburn, a gentle, 5 silence. On the bed lay Maggie, the young 
graceful creature, came softly in, and, pausing, S wife and mother, no longer restless, but white, 
looked at the children. She kissed the brow of § $ faint, and still. Her blue eyes wistfully wan- 
the rosiest slumberer; but over the other folded 3 dered from face to face; and the lips, so beauti- 
her hands, as if with a benediction, and gazed § ful in repose, were distorted in her vain efforts 
with a long, yearning glance. § 3 to speak. At last the eyes closed, the lips 
“«Poor little darling!” she murmured, at last: ; were still. She slept, lightly, gently; it was, 
“how can any one speak harshly, or give one$ alas! the sleep that precedes death. 
cold glance to so gentle a child! Poor little «She will be able to speak when she awakes,” 
orphan! God bless you!” and she bent over $ whispered the doctor. 
and kissed her lips, lingering long on the fair? His words were true. The dying mother 
face they pressed, and then she went to her own$ awoke with renewed strength—a sudden me- 
room. ¢ teoric brilliancy that flashed the premonition 
She had scarcely gone before another step § of dissolution. 
sounded along the chamber; and Maggie, the$ ‘Husband! Mary!” she said, slowly; her 
young, healthful, happy mother, eame forward. S eyes wandered from them and her white lips 
As she stood there, a shade of regret stole over s murmured, ‘My child! my little Maggie!” 
her beautiful face, and she sighed, “I suppose} They brought the little girl, who wept be- 
I haven’t got the patience I ought to have with? 3 cause her mother was 80 pale. 
her, poor orphan!” but she kissed neither of $ “This is the bitterest cup!” said the dying 
the ehildren. 3 woman. “Oh! Mary—oh! my husband, how can 
Vou. XXXVII.—2 25 
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T leave Maggie? Oh! this hard world—this; Springing up in her bed, she clasped er 
cold, cruel world—how can I leave Maggie?” hands together in an ecstasy of joy. The gray 
“She shall be as my own,” whispered Mary, ? dawn crept through the shutters, paling the 
the tears raining down her cheeks; “she shall 3 light of the dim lamp. 
be loved as you would love her; cared for as$  ‘‘Living! living!” she cried, “my child is not 
tenderly. God will give me strength and pa-3 motherless! And oh! my heavenly Father, help 
tience.” Her voice failed her, she could only $ me to profit by the vision Thou hast sent. Aid 
weep. me to remember at all times, that she Thou hast 
Quietly lay the mother—her life ebbing out—a § entrusted to my care is motherless. That just 
troubled expression gathering, and deepening $ as I have, the being who gave her birth, longed 
upon her face. Again she essayed to speak. $ § for her happiness, wept for her, prayed for her. 
She turned her dim eyes toward her sister; her § $ Never, never will I forget. Thou who art the 
lips were quivering; the last tears drained from $ God of the fatherless, aid me in doing my duty 
the fount of life, as she said, with a touching $ by my sister’s orphan child.” 
manner of self-rebuke, and so solemnly, § Stepping softly to the crib, she lightly kissed 
‘‘Mary, you won’t look harshly at my poor 2 the brow of the motherless little one. The child 
orphan?” é awoke, and flung its arms round her neck, and 
“God helping me, never!” cried Mary. Her § $ in that silent embrace, Maggie asked God again 
voice seemed to ring with supernatural distinct-: to aid her, that she might know no difference 
ness through the chamber. between her babe and the little charge He had 
The dying woman struggled fearfully, and— given in her protection. 
awoke! é 

















TO MY WIFE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


And thus revived, the Autumn leaf 
Its early freshness wore. 


Trn years have passed since we were wed, 
And still thou art my bride; 

And more to me, as then thou wast, 
Than all the world beside. 


When I beheld thee, young and fair, 
And sweet as buds in May, 

I loved thee as I never loved 
Before that happy day. 


And now, though time has stolen away 
Some roses from thy face, 

And clothed thy slight and tender form 
With a maturer grace, 


I see no change but what has made 
Thee lovelier in my sight; 

And the few clouds, that dim thy years, 
But lend a softer light. 


Oh! not as dear, but dearer far 
Than in thy maiden pride— 

Wife, mother, are thine honored names; 
Yet still thou art my bride. 


Though thou wast in the morn of life, 
And I was nearer noon, 

My sad September seemed to wear 
The verdure of my June. 


Warmed by thy sunny smile, my heart 
Was full of bloom once more, 
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“TELL ME NOT. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE, 


TELL me not of future sorrow— 
Tell me not of coming woe; 
Wherefore borrow of to-morrow 
What to-day we do not know? 
There are golden moments wasted, 
Brooding o’er imagined ills, 
Bitter cups of sorrow tasted, 
From the goblet Fancy fills. 
Hope her blossoms now is twining; 
Day with sunshine now is bright; 
Wherefore come with vain repining: 
Wherefore tell us of the night? 


Life and music’s all without us, 
Festal light and vernal bloom; 
Wherefore wrap the shade about us, 
Whispering low of blight and gloom. 
Let us, then, away with sorrow! 
Sound aloft the cheerful song; 
No more borrow of to-morrow 
Till its trials come along. 
‘Strive to banish all repinings— 
Fill the heart with love and glee; 
There are clouds with “silver linings,” 
If we'll only look and see, 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.} 
. 
CHAPTER I. 3 strays; where it wanders, suffers, and some- 
» Re = 8rd, — ions is oe lost; where, at m5 _ the 
OBIN sat to-night, holding his great medical ; eye can only see an oasis now and then; now 
book before him; sat crouching over it with ; and then hear a bird singing afar off. Perhaps 
faded eyes, talking of life; wondering why God ; our souls—yours, Robin, and mine—are at the 
made us—any of us—especially him and me, ; edges of this desert, so that they often enter it 
since we are none too happy here, and probably ; a little way, and are scorched and beaten.” 
never will be; since he certainly did not need ; When I paused, and Robin looked up with 
us, and yrobably never will need us; since the ; face silently inquiring how I came by my theory, 
rest of the world, so far as we can see, would iI answered him with a lie; or, at any rate, with 
‘ have the more room, the more to eat, and a : far less than half the truth. I said I had seen 
more comfortable time, perhaps, if we were not * something of it in a book—and so I had; but 
in it. While I, who have far greater reason, 3 the meaning I saw dimly enough until he, Mr. 
never ask myself or another that question, not : Mayfield, was here, and, with kindling tongue 
even when my troubles prey the closest. I have : and eye, made it clearer to me—how the soul 
often wished that I could die, so that I might be ‘of the race, and the individual soul as well, is 
done with trouble, done with sin, done with this ¢ driven from its ultimate good, out of its child- 
earth; which, with all its nooks of peaceful ‘hood, its Paradise, where innocence is without 
aspect, seems to have no place of secure rest ? reason, love without will or wisdom; how it has 
and joy forme. Then, alas! I have often been $to make its own shifts, its own search, on its 
angry; so angry that I could have stamped; so ; own oft-burning, oft-misguided feet, with its own 
angry that everything within me has cried out : outstretched, oft-trembling hand, its own oft- 
vehemently and hated. I have said, ‘I hate my ‘dimmed, oft-deluded eyes; how it, especially the 
father! Atlas on my shoulders would be no worse S soul of the race, moves slowly, hair-breadth by 
than his iron will fettering all my life!”  hair-breadth, so that perhaps the great dial of 
God forgive me! Especially if it is, in some $ eternity has not yet struck the high meridian 
way, possible for me to bear it patiently, and so 3 hour of the day that brings it to its new and 
not suffer and sin on account of it, as I some- ; better Paradise, its home. 
times think that it is. ‘¢What book?” he asked. 
At other times, for the most part, when I sit $ I answered, “*The Way toward the Blessed 
here in my own room, in the quiet summer even- : Life.’” 
ings, I say to myself, as I said to-night‘to Robin, 3 He wished he could see it, he said, speaking 
when he complained, ‘There is One who knows ; thoughtfully. I wished he could, I told him; 
why, and all about it. He is greater, wiser > wished I could; but I had seen it only once, for 
than we are, and knows. Probably none of our {a little while, and that was when I was away 
et dante tee oe yon ee = a ; And ie bie = I owned to - 
meant them ; still means them to be, when : orgive me ear I tell a great many lies, 
we—the human race, I mean; or you and myself 3 one way and another, if, as Paley says, ‘‘a lie 
individually—can come to it. Probably he meant $is an intention to deceive,” no more, no less. 
no part of this earth to be finally a Sahara; but ; I will do a penance for this one, that shall help 
a spot being for the present Sahara, the breeze : me when a new temptation comes. My heart 
that in the vale people call ‘‘the breath of evening ¢ shall bend to be smitten as conscience is in- 
or morning,” that comes laden with odors and ‘clined; I will say to Robin, the next time we 
pleasant sounds, is called there the sirocco, and $ meet, ‘‘Robin, I lied to you, the other evening, 
people bow paerne before it, or it beats them dow ; and hove boon sorry ever since.” There he 
and destroys them. Perhaps, for many a human ; comes, now, in at the gate, up the path, I will 
soul, there is also a wide desert into which it : meet him at the steps and tell him. 
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Later. 

“Tam glad you came, Robin,” I said, pulling 
a snow-drop leaf, and facing him in the best 
way I could, with the leaf in my fingers, twirl- 
ing it. “I told you a lie this evening, I, who, 
whichever way I look, back through the centu- 
ries, or over our own time in our own land, can 
see no true glory in any life that is not, at least, 
‘spiced with some sort of martyrdom. I told 
you a monstrous lie!” - 

He smiled, waiting for my explanation, I 
would have been saved giving it even then. 
Even the little I gave, was like giving the pre- 
cious honey of my life, drop by drop out of the 
scanty store. I said ‘‘I didn’t exactly get my 
ideas of the old Paradise and the new out of a 
book, as I told you I did. They are in ‘The 
Way toward the Blessed Life;’ but I didn’t so 
much get them there as from—were you at home 
when that Philadelphia minister pre: ched here?” 

“Mayfield?” 

“Yes; did you hear him?” And here, in 
ethical stringency, was another lie, inasmuch 
as I knew he was here. I remembered it per- 


fectly; but it was not easy for me to get round 
my subject. I shrank; I put up the miserable 
subterfuge as a hiding-place. 

“Yes, Iwas here. Don’t you remember how 
we liked him? how we said we lived hearing 


him? You and Alice met him, I remember, 
when you were out walking. Alice told me, I 
remember, that he and Col. Chase were walking, 
and that, when they met you, they turned, and 
walked back with you. She said, I remember 
it now; she said that you and Mr. Mayfield 
talked of things——” 

“I did not talk.” 

“That he then talked to you of things she: 
couldn’t begin to understand; and so she and 
Col. Chase listened sometimes, and the rest of 
the way planned a park, as if they had been in 
old England, she said, not here in the new, where 
there is no land to spare to beauty. I remem- 
ber now. But when I asked you about it, after- 
ward, I remember you said ‘it was mothing.’”’ 

“And it was not much, cousin Robin; only 
he spoke of these things, and compared them to 
Adam and Eve’s being driven forth out of Eden, 
in & way to clear many things—such as the sin 
and suffering into which God permits us to fall 
~—all up to.my mind, and, as it were, make the 
world all over new to me. That was all, and 
indeed it was no light thing either. I did wrong 
when I said it was nothing. I have just done 
another wrong, in saying ‘it was not much.’ I 
do wrong, very often. I am discouraged about 
myself.’ 





He stood, thoughtful and silent. I pulled off 
a half-dozen leaves, scattering them on the door 
steps. Before we, either of us, spoke again, I 
had thrown the last fragments away, had brushed 
my fingers clear of them, and looked up to say, 
“It’s cool out here; come in,” when he drew 
himself up and said, 

“Cool to-night. The dew is falling on your 
thin dress. You go in; I'll go home.” 

“What did you come for? What brought 
you?” I asked, detaining him. 

Qh! nothing!” his tones, his smile, with 
as much sarcasm in it as can come into smile 
of Robin’s, turning the answer into a recrimi- 
nation. 

“No, Robin, say what did you come for? Let 
there be no more equivocation between us two.” 

“Even so!” brightening, turning to me, com- 
ing up close before me. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell 
me the beautiful things Mr. Mayfield said to you 
in the time of it?” . 

‘“‘Why—why it was noth—no, siay, Robin; 
I--I don’t know why I didn’t; I can’t tell you 
why; probably because I was very foolish.” 

“Good night, cousin Anna.” 

*“‘Good—a bad night to you, cousin Robin; 
I’m vexed with you.” 

“Tam not with you. Good night.” 

I came in quickly, and shut the door without 
a word, my poor “ginger temper,” as Mrs. 
Eaton calls it, overmastering the commiseration 
wakened by his tones. His looks I could not 
discern in the twilight. 

Heu me miseram! here I am in the desert, 
and that little blast of my temper was a sirocco 
thereof. 

The 4th—Morning. 

When Robin and I were sitting at his mother’s, 
last evening, after I had got through with my 
‘‘perhapses”. of the soul, of life, he said, ‘If 
there is a way to live, better than we, any of 
us, have found; a way to be content, noble, 
heroic, over the hoe and the scythe, over the 
great books of hard terms I go through so 
stupidly, with such mortal hindrances; a way 
to be done with all mumbling and fumbling, I, 
for one, would be glad to find it, and walk in it. 
What. I want,” he went on, speaking with in- 
creasing earnestness, ‘‘is to be really great in 
whatever I do. If I have got to dig and mow 
my way, (if I could say carve it, cousin Anna! 
if I were artist and not farmer!) I would be glad 
to get less dust into my coat sleeves,’ looking 
down on his arm, giving it one stroke with his 
hand, ‘‘ would be less awkward, less tanned, and 
speckled, and ‘blotched up,” now spreading his 
poor, hard hands before him and me, 
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I felt my heart ache for him. I told him to 3 walking with slowest steps, we had reached our 


never mind the dust, or the blotched hands, but 
to keep his eyes on the glory before him. I 
said “glory,” for this is the word, and there is 
no other that adequately represents the career I 
see possible to him—possible to me, if I de not 
get discouraged and lost by the way—possible 
to all whom God has beneficently endowed with 
large intellects, delicate sentiments and pas- 
sions, and placed here in this New World, in 
this world, anywhere in it, in this time. See- 
ing it possible for myself—seeing the inspira- 
tion, the halo of it sometimes rise before me, 
as it were, to lead me, ‘a cloud by day, a 
pillar of fire by night,” feeling sometimes the 
clearness and strength to follow; makes the dis- 
couragement utter, that I never do follow; that 
the cloud and the pillar, moving on, are soon 
out of my sight, and I am groveling still. What 

desire for myself, is not to go hastily to any 
new arena, but to have patience, dignity, and 
delight here where I am; to keep my spirit so 
near the gate of heaven, so far above the dust, 
din, and oppression of my earthly lot, that they 
shall have no more ‘power over me, to deaden 
my sight, or my hearing, or to drag me down- 
ward. That this kind of life is possible—that, 
in fact, this alone is life, and all the rest death, 


he showed me, while we walked that blessed 
June evening; he let me see it for the first time 
in @ few fit, melodious words, in the thrills of 


that life he magnetically gave me. He let me 
see farther, that to the simple end of living this 
life, come the heaven-appointed throng of aspi- 


rations, longings, ‘aching words,” as the/Scrip- 


tures best name them, ‘“‘the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit,” to admonish us of our wants, our 
pain—to hint to us that, somewhere, if we could 
but find it, is something better, lovelier, happier 
for us. We do not understand them, so he said, 





gate. 

Good night—I say it to him—good night, thou 
teacher, beloved, worshiped, whom I am never 
more to see. 

CHAPTER II. 
Thursday, the 5th. 

‘‘Sue’s a Rosenvelt; her half brother was 
governor of New Jersey, a few years ago,’’ my 
father said to me this morning, frowningly. He 
was at the dining-room mirror tying his cravat. 
“T want you to take pains to meet her—pro- 
perly,” turning toward me, and from beneath his 
overhanging brows, looking me over. ‘I want 
you to be well dressed—handsomely dressed. 
She’s accustomed to this, and will be struck, if 
there’s anything out of the way. There’s some 
money,” drawing out his pocket-book, pulling 
note after note out of the roll and handing them 
to«me, apparently without knowing or caring 
how much he gave me. “Go to Concord if 
necessary; get whatever you need; call at Mrs. 
John Holmes’ and ask her advice.. I shall be 
gone a week probably; probably I shall be here 
in a week from to-day. We shall come by the 
last train. I’ve told Mrs. Eaton what to do; 
she’ll do her part, she always does. You have 
never done yours yet; you——” 

‘Don’t accuse me!” I cried out. 
see what I do this time!” 

“No, I shan’t wait! not without telling you 
what I expect of you! She’s a particular woman, 
particular about forms and what they call eti- 
quette. She’s used to being particular, and you 
must pay some attention to this fact. Your 
mother always fell a great way short of my 
wishes in this respect; you are like her, but 
this won’t do now.” 

Faint, trembling with my anger and distress, 


“Wait and 


and are, perhaps, only confused and troubled ‘I tore a finger-nail to the quick so that it bled, 
by them. We complain—we wonder what it is } without feeling or knowing it. I looked at him 
that ‘tugs at our hearts so, and pulls us about; as he stood there, taking pains with his cravat 
—wonder why we were born; we grope, and and collar, puncturing my life through and 
stumble, and, at last, poor creatures! are on} through With his iron will and sternness, and, 
what people call our death-beds; and then he ° for a few moments, hated him with a most in- 
said our ‘‘Apage, Satanas,” heretofore cried with } tense hatred. Then I reflected that it was his 
feeble soul and strong lips—cried now on our ; father’s cold blood in him that wronged the, and 
death-beds with feeble lips and strong soul—is 3 said, ‘‘Pcor man! he, after all, perhaps has the 
obeyed; ‘the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 3 saddest of it with his hard, unloving, unloved 
get behind us; heaven, Christ, and his beautiful } life.” I say it now, many a time, with raining 
angels, appear before us; but are no nearer us, } tears, and think I love him, and that, through 
so he said, than all our life-time they have been; } all the future, I will so: regulate my looks, 
only, blind, deaf, darkened in our understand-: speech, and ways, that he shall see the love, a 
ings, we saw, heard, and felt them not. “May 3 light about me and upon 4ll the place, as it 
God help us!” he said, sighed, pressed my hand, } were, and shall grow tender toward me on ac- 
smiled on me, and bade us “good night;” for, count of it. But I have no power over him. 
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Strong, energetic in his psyche as in his muscu- u- sof all the drabs and browns! I will not let you 
lar physique, he makes all the atmosphere about ° : get those ugly colors.” So I let her do as she 
him, wherever he is; and 1, who elsewhere am 3 pleased, there and at the milliner’s and dress- 
one of the strongest, near him am one of the: maker’s. I could never, out of my sombre, 
weakest; my strength is turned into turbulence; : habitual life, have chosen such colors, such 
my quiet into stubbornness, and then I am so g modes; but I saw a harmony in all her pro- 
wicked! so wretched! After it is over, I cry } ceedings, in the colors and fabrics she brought 
out, “Oh! God, forgive me!” This is my daily, : together, that pleased me like a lovely work of 
almost my hourly cry, ‘Oh! God, forgive me!” Sart, I felt their suitableness to myself, as I 
when, if I had one thing that I have not, the : longed to be, felt myself capable of beiag; I 
love of my father, and all the rest that I have : 3 : felt myself developing, as it were, at once, into 
were wanting, in the poorest home, under the ; 3 ® suitableness to their elegance and harmony. 
severest toil, I should feel as if I had wings on: She, seeing my acquiescence, my pleasure, 
my shoulders and my feet, and should, all day called me ‘‘dear,” “‘sweet;” and at last, when 
long, sing and give thanks out of my heart of :she saw me dressed, clasping her long, soft 
joy. 3 ¢ fingers in ecstasy before her, she said, 

I did not speak to my father again. After: ‘Oh! you beautiful creature! Did you know 
a little more adjustment of his attire and his ;you were so beautiful? Did it ever come into 
locks, after turning to look his fine form over your head that you were like that? It never 
in the glass, he added, “I want everything to S did into mine, I knew you had Grecian fea- 
be done that can be done. I’ve told Mrs. Eaton $ ° tures, to be sure. I knew your eyes were soft, 
to let you help her. And, when you undertake Sand large, and handsome. I knew you had per- 
to help her, do things as she wants them done. : fect teeth, and a graceful form and movement; 
You’re apt to set up your own will there as you $ but I never thought of anything like this, never! 
do everywhere else; but this you can’t expect § $I am as proud of you as I’ean be!” 
to do, for Mrs: Eaton igs mistress over the} Three days more, and they will be here; so, 
kitchen, over you, when you are in the kitchen. $ beginning to-morrow morning early, I must be 
She knows what she wants done, and how she ; what help I can to Mrs. Eaton. 
wants it done. You don’t. You must remem- : ‘‘T’m glad you come as soon as you did,” she 
ber this.” said to me to-night; ‘‘for we've got a great deal 

He went then and started on his long journey, to do, to-morrow, and next day, and next; every 
without another word, another look; left me 3 carpet in this great house to sweep, every bit 
thinking that Mrs. Eaton was mistress of her ; of silver, and every knife and fork to rub over, 
own actions and of mine, he master of his own 3 (though most of ’em are as bright now, perhaps, 
actions and mine; that I was bound hand, and 3 as they will be after they’ve been rubbed over;) 
foot, and will. I grew faint thinking of it. 3 the back room floors and back stairs must be 
Then; all at once, came over me a breath of : washed the morning before they come; it must 
balm thinking of him; of what he had said in 3 be cleaned away all round the back doors; and 
his sermons of the free soul, how it is able to ° 3 $ then there’s no end to the cooking we must do.” 
rise above .all things, and conquer all things; § “Hem!” I interposed, sending it forth ona 
so that, as the good, great Paul said out of his ‘ ; ; tempestuous sigh, Iwas growing feverish; I 
alm soul, we out of our calm souls ean say, {sent my hair back from my temples and ears, 
‘ «(None of these things move me.” $ my sleeves back from my wrists. 

No coubt there are many husbands exacting: She looked on these demonstrations over her 
and stern like my father, with wives stgong and ; glasses, knit her brows and said, “I’ve made 
elear-willed like myself. His wife, my poor } up my mind just what I shall do. I shall make 
mother, was like me; go all say, and so I believe $ fruit cake,” indicating that that was one, and 
from what I remember of her. No wonder, alas! : that all the rest were to follow under numerical 
that she died early, of ‘heart disease!” S assortment, by taking the end of her left hand 

3 Slittle finger between the thumb and fore-finger 

Sof her right hand, “fruit cake, sponge-cake— 

CHAPTER III. S frosted and plain—eup-cake, cookies, (and I 
The 9h. $ shall bake some of the sponge-cake in thin 

Mrs. Hotmgs, who i is a spirited, magnificently sheets to make Washington pies of,) and this is 
dressed woman, said to me when we were out to > S all the kinds of cake I shall make. For pies, I 
buy my things, ‘‘No, no, Miss Burnham! I will $ S shall make blueberry,” beginning again at her 
not let you get ¢hat/ You have your hands hold ; little finger, “green apple, then there’ll be the 














Washington pies and the tarts. I shall be glad 
when the squashes are a little bigger. We must 
get one of the best tongues that ever was, of 
Cawley, in the morning and boil it. I’m glad 
we've got such good dried beef—only, I don’t 
think I smoked it quite enough, this year. An- 
other time I shall let it be in smoke jest about 
one day longer; jest about,” 

By this time, she was rocking energetically 
back and forth, in her little, old-fashioned 
kitchen chair, kept covered always with fresh 
chintz or delaine, that it may be fit for dining 
and sitting-room. Her eyes were bright, her 
mouth was pleasant, she was in the hey-day of 
housekeeping glory. 

‘‘We must have a couple of chickens killed,” 
she was going on, without abatement of her 
enthusiasm, to say. But, begging hotly, I said, 
“Don’t, please, Mrs. Eaton, plan about that. 

ut off the planning, please, till morning. I 
or to rest now, I am tired. I must go up 
stairs and rest now!” 

I am not strong like Mrs. Eaton. If my life 
were one of play instead of work, I should pro- 
test with an equal weariness, if, when one day 
of amusement were over, and no night of rest 
had supervened, no morning for arranging my 
new-born energies, my manager said, ‘This is 
what we will do to-morrow; I’ll lay it all out, 
as it were, on a map before you; then you'll 
see;”’ if she went on to say, ‘“‘Here we'll be in 
our chambers; we won’t stir out here, for the 
dew will be on, and our pretty morning dresses, 
you know! Here we'll dress as prettily as we 
ean, and go all together and ride through the 
villages, and up on the hills where there are 
charming prospects; and berries, too, and beau- 
tiful wild flowers; but we mustn’t get out for 
these; our gloves, you know, and nice things! 
Some day, though, one day. some time this 
season, we'll dress on purpose for it and go off, 
all of us, with our luncheons, and so on, and 
have one grand time with nature, at Kearsarge or 
Webster Lake. . This will be nice; we shall like 
it better, all of us, no doubt, than all the rest 
of the year put together; we shall wish we were 
in Germany or England, where we could half 
live out-doors; but we shall know it don’t do 
here where everybody is so particular, where 
ladies live in their houses; and grow pale and 
nervous, I know; but we can’t help this; we 
must do as the rest do. So only one day will 
we give to nature out-of-doors; the rest of the 
time we'll give to society and such things, to 
keeping ourselves delicate, and so on, in-doors. 
This is the way we'll do, year out and year in.” 

Escaping to-night from Mrs. Eaton, I put my 
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head back, with my hand already on the balus- 
trade, and said, ‘‘I beg your pardon, good, 
faithful Mrs. Eaton; I wish I had more pa- 
tience; but I must go up stairs and mend my 
apron; you know how I tore it to-day on the 
garden gate.” 

Escaping from the manager of my play life, 
with my toes on the lower stair, I should say, 
‘* Pardonnez! let me retreat! Nature is my 
mother, let me touch her often. The dews 
strung on the grasses and gossamer threads 
are my pearls; and let me look at them now 
and then, I beg! Iwish I could have patience 


to be hindered, to be barricaded from them with 
forms and pretty observances; but I should die! 
Good night!” 

Good night. 


CHAPTER IY. 
The 10th. 

A LETT£R came to-day from my father to my 
uncle Julius, Uncle came in with it and read, 
“¢¢Tell Mrs. Eaton that a brother of my new 
wife, Mr. Horace Rosenveilt, of New Orleans, is 
here with us.’ At Saratoga,” uncle explained, 
looking up from the sheet; ‘tell her that he 
will go home with us. She will perhaps need 
to do something to some of the chambers, in re- 
ference to this. Tell her to do everything that 
needs to be done. Tell Liscom he’ll bring horse, 
carriage, and dog along. Tell him to get Jud- 
kins there, and have the corner stall fitted up 
new; for he—Rosenvelt, I mean—is particular 
about his horse and his dog. He don’t mind 
half so much about himself, I see—although 
he’s very rich, and has lived there at New 
Orleans, where he had plenty of servants and 
everything he wanted—as he does about hig 
horse and dog. Let Liscom know that he is 
particular, and that I am particular about his 
being suited.’ ”’ 

Unele Julius, looking quietly in my face, as 
if to read my thoughts, folded and re-enveloped 
my father’s letter; then, without comment of 
his own, or remark, he said, ‘‘Let’s see what 
you’ve got this morning that I want,’ and began 
looking about him, on table and shelf. For his 
society is ‘“‘but a handful;” this is what they 
often say of themselves, as if mourning; and so, 
with the best they can do, his salary is but a 
poor pittance, which the farmers back on the 
hills eke out, by bringing him butter-balls, 
quarters of cheese, and of mutton, jugs of milk, 
and so on; which the villagers eke out, bring- 
ing, or sending in pieces of calico, and the like 
—the number of yards and appearance giving 
intimation generally, what appropriations were 
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made of it in the minds of the giver—now and 
then a delicately baked pie for dinner, now and 
then a steak, and word that a pudding will be 
along by-and-by, if a clerical visitor comes un- 
expectedly to his gate, if the villagers see him 
come and spread the news; which he, good soul! 
ekes out, as he did to-day, carrying home from 
here, in his pockets, and arms, and hands, 
apples for pies, corn, in all the green glory of 
husk and silk, radishes, eggs, tomatoes, brown 
bread baked in a large loaf, in our large brick 
oven, slices of ham and cheese, and goes off 
richer than my father ever is, with his heritage 
of many ‘flocks and fields. To-day I piled up 
his arms and stuffed out his pockets, until he 
was like Santa Claus, as grotesque and as merry. 

‘*When you are married, niece Anna,” he said, 
as he was going, ‘‘I’ll tie the knot for nothing. 
I expect this Mr. Rosenvelt, that is coming, is 
a bachelor. She must look out for that, mustn’t 
she, Mrs. Eaton? Keep your locks in order, 
niece Anna; pin your collar even, I see it lacks 
an inch or two of this now—and——” 

“Not if he is a bachelor, uncle Jule,” I 
elamored; “not if you say one word; not if 
you——” 

“Tuck your old slippers out of sight, and put 
0n-—...”” 

“Not, uncle Jule, if you, or any one, say one 
word about it, or think of such a thing. I will 
look horribly, if one word is said!” 

‘‘Niece Anna, you’re as lawless as a hurri- 
eane. But now do be gracious to Mr. Rosenvelt. 
There is a right and wrong for you, a courteous 
and a discourteous; do try the right and the 
courteous; you owe it to yourself. And to uncle 
Jule, who thinks not a little of his niece Anna, 
when she does her best; do you understand?” 

“Yes, good uncle Jule; good-by. Stop! let me 
send a couple of Johnny’s cucumbers for aunt 
Mary to eat with her dinner. See how green 
and perfect they are; and she loves them.” 

‘*No, I don’t allow her to eat them; they’re 
miserable things; they hurt her.” 

“You don’t allow? you, uncle Jule, tender as 
you are? This is the reason I would never 
be married. The men won’t allow, that’s the 
trouble! I should hate a man, I knowI should, 
T couldn’t help it, if he, doing himself whatever 
he pleased, said to me, or about me, that he 
didn’t want me to do so and 80. I could never 
stand that, never!” 

*“Who is it,” uncle said, resting his full arms 
on the high, wide shelf, “that has so laid His 
laws upon you, that you eat, speak, move, feel, 
and do, whatever you do at all, under them?” 

“That is God, and no man,” I said, awed} 





within me. “God is so good, I love and know 
Him so much, that His laws and commands lie 
on me like bands of roses, not———” 

‘“‘Not as chains; hardly as laws even; but 
more as a gospel; this I understand. Be sure 
you get a good man, sure you love him, and his 
requirements, his devices will be more rose-bands 
for you. You'll like them. If he says to you— 
now come to the case in hand—if I say to your 
aunt Mary, ‘Don’t taste the miserable things,’ 
I help her to do what she knows, as well as I, 
she ought to do. She knows I put out the help- 
ing word—call it command, if you will—because 
I care for her. She knows the nearer one comes 
to my heart, the more do I care what one does 
to wrong one’s body and one’s soul. She under- 
stands it, and loves me the better that I try to 
keep her right. You'll understand it some day, 
I hope, better than she does; for I hope you'll 
get a better husband than che has got. Hu 
I know what you are going to say. But do 
you know, niece Anna, if you go to counting 
my conjugal observances, my moralities, I hate 
them. That is, I hate them and count them as 
filthy rags, if you hold them up before me as 
my righteousness. I have known what it was, 
months, years, thank God! of my life, when this 
light shone all about me, as, just now, it does 
not shine; when my soul, and all within me, 
nraised Him with an outgush of gladness and 


_ chanksgiving, as, just now, my soul does not 


praise Him; when He was so near me, that my 
hand lay in His, and felt the thrill of the blessed 
communion; when I could feel no sorrow, no 
disquietude, no impatience, let what would come; 
for God was enough forme. When one knows 
what this is, then one knows the meaning of 
Scriptures like this, ‘Though I give all my goods 
to feed the poor, have all knowledge, give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity,’ (which 
means love, niece Anna—which means God Him- 
self—means the brightness of His presence— 
means more than I can tell,) ‘I am as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.’ This is what my 
morality, your morality, everybody’s morality 
is, if he has not, shining on his soul, reflected 
outward from his soul upon all his deeds, the 
light of God’s love. That Mr. Mayfield, of 
Philadelphia, who preached here last season— 
you heard him—knows these things, and keeps 
himself all the time, I should think, by what he 
says, where I, and most others who are trying 
to be Christians, are, only once in a great while. 
Good-by,” lifting his load to go. ‘I’m going 
home. You'll hear a better sermon next Sun- 
day, for this little talk I’ve had here with yon. 
Good-by.” 
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Later. 

I said “‘Good-by,” with my face averted. I 
am ashamed that my color changes, that my 
eyes kindle, as I know they do, whenever one 
names him. I am ashamed and grieved; for 
there is not the least reason. It shows that I 
am weak and foolish, with no command over 
myself. Well, no matter whether one blushes, 
or what changes of the face there be, if one’s 
heart—ch bien, there’s the trouble, the heart! 
the heart—what can one ever do here, in this 
world, with one’s heart? 


CHAPTER V. 
Wednesday, 11th. 

“See—to-day—” Mrs. Eaton began, this even- 
ing, putting on the look I especially dread, the 
arithmetical look, and, taking the bare, round 
elbow of her left arm into her right hand, “to- 

we’ve made the jam and the shrub, scalt the 

Yuna preserves, (and we came pretty nigh 

losing them, and no mistake,) we’ve made brine 

for the pickles; you’ve done that good job to 
this Mr. Rosenvelt’s room——” 

“Don’t tell him, or any one, that I did it,” I 
interposed; ‘‘I have reasons; I don’t want any- 
body to know.” 

“Laud! Ishan’t tell.” She rocked, she bright- 
ened; she added, ‘‘I expect we shall live like 
kings, after they all get here. I shall like it! 
like ccoking!” and the rest; all which was 
I compelled to hear, with my fingers longing for 
the pen that lay up stairs on my wiper, my heart 
longing for one sight, from my windows, of the 
soft, starry, blessed night. But I sat looking 
at her, to hear her. I said to my heart, when 
it bemoaned, ‘Be still, selfish heart; this is 
your duty.” But I wonder if it was! I sup- 
pose it was. I suppose the eye and the ear are 
not always to lead us as they list; but the will, 
heaven-directed, is to put their mastery aside 
and rule them and all their being. If our obe- 
dience takes the character of penance, as mine 
did to-night, I suppose it is because we ‘are 
yet in our sins.” If our love and our wisdom 
were equal to what the will, the conscience re- 
quire, I suppose there could never be suffering 
in the obedience. I do not know, however. I 
am as a babe, toddling about with uncertain 
feet. Would that he were somewhere near, that 
he might now and then help me. 

To-morrow will the new mother come. I 
wonder, if, looking to see her enter, I shall see 
that love and peace are with her, one on her 
right, the other on her left. I fancy her New 
Orleans brother, who brings horse and dog care- 
fully along, has the look of a brigand. If his 





moustache does not, on either side, come to a 
bristling point, if his eye does not gleam through 
the forest of his brows, if his hair is not stiff 
and high, his skin dark, I shall be taken aback. 
I must begin anew with him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
June 12th—Evening. 

Let me look back and see her led in by my 
father, the stateliest woman my eyes ever be- 
held. Her eyes are dark; above them is a 
widely arching and fair forehead. Her cheeks 
are thin, but deeply red, and shaded delicately 
with short, light, natural curls. She wears no 
jewels in sight, save a large, soft-looking ca- 
meo, rimmed with pearls, at her throat, fasten- 
ing her frilled linen traveling collar. A narrow 
black guard, disappearing at her belt, gives in- 
timations of the eye-glass concealed there. Her 
gown is a soft, gray traveling silk, trimmed 
simply, but with nicely matching colors; her 
shawl, covered with little palm-leaf figures of a 
delicate fabric, and hanging with careless grace 
about her, envelopes her even to the hem of her 
long, wide-spread skirts. She fixes her eyes on 
me at once, when she enters. And when my 
father, who does not speak to me, either then 
or afterward, in the way of greeting, says, “My 
daughter—Anna—Mrs. Burnham.” She says, 
“How de you do, dear?” takes the tips of my 
fingers into the tips of hers, lets one arm glide a 
little way round my waist and kisses my cheek. 
I am a good deal choked up to see how utterly 
unlike my own poor mother she is, and that my 
father does not speak to me, after he has intro- 
duced us, look at me. He turns to Mrs. Eaton, 
smiles, says, “How d’do, Eaton?” shaking 
hands with her over the traveling bag, shawl, 
and packages he is receiving out of Mr. Lis- 
com’s hands. He asks Mrs. Eaton, familiarly, 
how she has prospered; szailes and says he is 
‘glad to hear it,” when she tells him she “has 
prospered right well.” He stirs about with 
briskness, sends Mrs. Eaton up with her—with 
my mother; tells Mr. Liscom what to do with 
this trunk and that trunk; tells Johnny to start 
the horses along a little and give Mr. Rosenvelt 
a chance to come up. At that moment appears 
a big, black Newfoundland dog; and, when 
our medium-sized pointer, Rover, sees him, he 
bristles, and goes to meet him with steps and 
air cautious and haughty. Newfoundland stops 
and eyes him cavalierly; my father laughs, 
watching them; tells Rover that he “must be 
polite to his new acquaintance;” and then, on 
this side of the low-drooping branches of the 
elms, appears a horse black as coal, a carriage 
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with slight, sun-bright red wheels glancing, and 
a gent whom I’do not stop to see, but whom I¢ 
hear, as he springs to the ground, while the} 
carriage is yet moving, say, ‘‘Leon, behave 

yourself! Shame, dog!” Next I hear pats on his 

horse’s neck; hear him in a voice that sounds 

agreeably on the ear, say to my father, ‘The 

cars play the deuce with his nerves. He’ll show 

it in his nostrils—see how they quiver and 

work!—see how wide they are!—he’ll show it 

there and in his eyes, even in his limbs he'll: 
show it, J shall see it there, for a week.” Then 

come more pats; he calls his horse in affection- 

ate tones, ‘Good old chap!” tells him to “go 

off to the stable with——” 

‘“‘With Mr. Liscom,’”’ my father explains, and 
adds, ‘‘Mr. Rosenvelt, my wife’s brother, Lis- 
com. Take his horse along. Come in, Rosen- 
velt.” 

Then their steps sound on the brick walk and 
om the door stones, and I flee. 

Morning—the 13th, 

But I had better have stayed; it would have 
been less terrible than sitting hers in my cham- : 
ber, listening to the doors opening and shutting 
in all parts of the house; to the firm, emphatic 
feet—hers, his, and my father’s—along the hall, 
on the .stairs, along the landing, within the 
chambers, and every moment.dreading to hear 
Mrs. Eaton’s voice at the foot of the stairs call- 
ing me. 

It came at length, ‘‘Anna, where are you?” 

“In my chamber,’’ I answered, hurrying to 
the head of the stairs—thé end stairs. 

“IT want you to come down and help me get 
supper on the table,” she said, speaking with 
slight impatience, when she saw me. ‘I can’t 
do it all alone, to save my life; and you must 
know I can’t!” 

I told her I would be down in a moment, and 
then came back into my chamber, to breathe 
one minute the clear out-door air at my win- 
dow; to ask myself if that was a specimen of 
the power I was to attain over outward circum- 
stances; to call myself “‘a poor, weak thing! if 
the fear of what two mortal men, and one mor- 
tal woman would think of me, could make me 
so sick and so afraid!” The self-castigation 
did me good. In a few moments I was able to 
say, “Poh!” to myself, with some spirit; and 
then I ran down, lest I should again hear Mrs. 
Eaton’s voice commanding me to come. She 
shows me little respect when my father is about; 
her least requests are apt, when he is near, to ? 
take the unfriendly energy of commands. 

‘You've got here,” said she, without looking 
at me. , 





“¢Yes,” I answered, cheerfully, ‘‘and now tell 
me what I shall do.” 

‘*You ought to haye been here before,” said 
my father, coming in from the back door, where, 
as I suppose, he had been standing, counting 
the minutes to my coming. ‘Half past five 
o’clock, when we are to have tea at six, is no 
time to come and begin to ask what. you shall 
do.” Pocketing his watch, he went by me in 
his. new, easy slippers, on his way to the par- 
lors, and soon I heard him and the others 
laughing, heard rush and frolic between Rosen- 
velt and both dogs, his and ours, first in the 
hall, then in the yard, and on the carriage- 
sweep beyond. Sick at my heart, dreading 
the meeting at supper, dreading all the future, 
wishing that I could go to my chamber and 
stay there, living on crust and water till I died, 


: I brought the rich dishes and placed them on 


the table; placed them here, and Mrs. Eat 

said, ‘No, no, the strawberry preserves lw 
go here; this is the place for the blueberries; 

bring the blueberries and put them here;” said 
another time, ‘“‘No, the plate of tarts here, the 
sponge-cake there. Now, bring the butter and 
put it here; the tongue, and put it there; I'll 
see to the tea, and then we’ll call them.” 

How hot I was! in what trepidation! I should 
surely do some ridiculous thing at table, to 
make my father angry, to make—‘‘What is 
that, Johnny?” It looked like one of Robin’s 
notes, and so it was. I took it to the palm of 
my left hand, and it comforted every nerve. 1 
had time to read a part of it before they came 
out. ‘Cousin Anna,’ it said, ‘‘we’ve sold Luci- 
fer. I forgot his vices, as you will believe, when 
they were driving him away, and tried to give 
one friendly stroke to his neck, but he brought 
his fiery head round, shook his horns at me, 
shook them the second time, and then went by 
me on his way. He’s a crossing of several 
breeds, you see, cousin Anna; and he has never 
seen a docile day, since we brought him away 
from his Herefordshire mother. Looking after 
him to see him trudge away, poor fellow! I told 
the men to be kind to him; but did I not know 
that Bill Bradley would not? Ay, and there’s 
no excuse, only this, alack! we made money in 
selling him, and to-morrow I’m going to Con- 
cord to get the books I want! A crie de joie for 
me, cousin Anna! the waters are already in 
hearing of the thirsty deer.” 

This opportune glimpse of an earnest, manly 
life, filled with struggle, carried’me beyond my 
weakness and fear. What were they, I asked 
myself, when I heard them coming along the 
hall, what was any one that I should feel my 
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whole soul, breathed into me of God, the soul ; which she carelessly drops here and there, and 
that. is His and mine, not theirs, that is capable ; has so innocent a face—albeit his eyes are shin- 
of such greatness, bend itself before them and ing like stars—with his elbows on the arms of his 
tremble? Let me be myself, I said, all that He 3 chair, and his fingers together at play with each 
meant me to be when He made me, and——” 3 other, or with any chance thing that gets into 
Later. them, that, as often as he has played the samo, 
‘“‘My daughter,” was all my father said in 3 Or similar games upon her, she seldom fixes her 
- introducing me to Mr. Rosenyelt. } suspicions so unmeaningly as to preclude search, 
Mr. Rosenvelt, if I’m not mistaken, gave the $ 3 until he laughs out explosively as a merry child 
first half of the meal‘to a scrutiny of my fea- 3 laughs, and produces the article, or tells her 
tures; but, with dear Robin’s beautiful life in- 3 3 where she may find it. Then she is half vexed, 
spiring mine, with his note lying beside my ; which suits him. He laughs, looking at the 
plate, and my hand lying on it, now and then, 3 frown on her brows trying to hide the smile on 
I did not feel it, as I certainly should have : her lips; laughs again and with greater enjoy- 
done, if no such help had been near. I was; ment when she calls him ‘a brother,” and 

able to answer what remarks he and my mother 3 threatens him. 
addressed to me, with ease and a degree of dig- ; 
nity, as I believe; a poor achievement to boast $ ‘‘Guess what our sister-mother here has plan- 
of, truly; but, alas! it is rarely that I attain it, 3 ned for you and me, Miss Anna,” said he, an 
r as it 1s, even with common acquaintances, ¢ hour ago, breaking off in the midst of one of 
en my father is at table. these laughs, and wheeling himself round so as 

to face me. 


Later. 


June 24th. ; 
Mr. Rosenvelt is not what I pictured him be- Worried by the expression, half comic, half 
forehand, His eyes, instead of piercing you, : earnest, with which he looked down on his fin- 
out of ambush, often turn themselves deliber- ; 3 gers, listening what my answer would be, I 
ately, sympathizingly toward you, and read you 3 could only keep my eyes on my sewing and say, 
I am stupid at 





through and through, kindling sometimes as 3‘‘I don’t know, I am gure. 
they read. They are not dark; I think they guessing. “5 


are a light gray. His skin is clear, but red; 3 ‘Let me tell you. She says Iam old enough, 
he is like an Englishman, in his complexion, in ; thriftless enough, and helpless enough, in gene- 
his compact but flexible form; and, moreover, 3 ral, to need—but I shan’t tell!—why should I? 
as I think, in his genial humor. He laughs and 3 Leon, hi!” springing into his chair, and raising 
‘makes fun,” as he calls it, all day long, when 3 his hand the whole length of the sinewy arm. 
he is not ‘“‘napping.” He dozes away half the } «Up here! up to my finger and thumb, and you 
time between dinner and tea; on his bed, when 3 shall haye a piece of hot custard pie—hot as 
it ig not too hot up there; when it is, he “camps 5 3 fire, Leon, for your supper.” 

down’’—this is his phrase—on one of the sofas, § My mother looked now from the dog to him, 
or on the settee in the hall; waking sometimes $ «‘No, indeed, he shan’t, Horace, for supper!’ 
to set himself and us laughing at his loud yawn- ; “Not a word, Molly. Hi, Leon! There, that’s 
ing, heard in all the rooms about, then going 3 a brave dog; the best old chap!” Coming down 
into a doze again. He does not ride so much 3 from his chair and again seating himself, he 
as he plays with his horse, making him cur- patted the dog’s head, praising him, appealing 
vet, leap a bar, and prance in many beautiful 3 to my mother and me to ‘“‘Say! was there an- 
fashions. He rails at us Yankees, because we $ § other dog quite so manly, quite so handsome?” 
work so hard. Others may call us universal ; } The dog, meanwhile, looking up with intelli- 


Yankees, he says, and he presumes we are; but ; 
he shall call us everlasting workers; we are ; 
this more than we are anything else. We do: 
not know what it is to repose, sitting, as the ; 
Southerners and English people do, and the 
Germans, and everybody but we Yankees. Every 
other chair in our parlors is a rocker, and when 
we can find nothing else to do, we rock with our 
might and roll the corner of our handkerchiefs. 
Pooh!—laughing the expletive—who but a Yan- 
kee would callthat repose? He quizzes “‘ Molly,” ¢ 
my mother, hides her glasses, her handkerchief, ti 





gence into his master’s face, made answers of 
gratitude in his mute way; and I, looking on, 
thought it was a fine sight. Then I thought how 
there are thousands and thousands of human 
faces here on this earth where we three are 
living, acting, and hardly a ray of intelligence, 
love, gratitude is ever emitted from one of them, 
if we look ever so long, ever so searchingly. 
Unless, thought I—and the new thought moved 
a little the pain of the old—unless we stoop to 
¢ them, lay our hand on them, look with our pity- 
ing eyes into their forlorn eyes, and so call up 
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from the soul that is certainly somewhere in} pened was his own choice; his and hers too. 
the miserablest of these creatures, a ray of the’ They both chose it; still, of course, they neither 
divine. Oh! thought I, and here he stays pat- 3 of them quite forget, since we all have our re- 
ting his dog; here she stays, putting the beauti-} membrances. I presume you have, Anna. Yes, 
ful edge upon her petticoat; here I stay on I see by the blush that you have, as, of course, 
die! die daily, hourly, because I do not dive. } you would have. How old are you?” 

God forgive me! God help me! God forgive}; “Twenty.” 

and help us all! So I was thinking, choked § “Yes, and he’s thirty-two. Looks young, 
with tears, my eyes blind with tears, when rT} don’t he? He looks no older for a man, than 
heard Rosenvelt, speaking to my mother, say, ; ; $ you do for a woman; not aday. But, what I 
‘Mrs. Eaton has promised me a deep custard : was thinking of, was that, of course, as he had 
pie, hot out of the oven, for supper. I wanted ; lived twelve years longer than you, he too would 
one and told her so. I never ate such custards $ have his remembrances. But he don’t love any 
as she makes. I shall never forget them.” $ one; didn’t, that is, when he came here; and I 

He looked and spoke with a dreamy earnest- 3 don’t know as he does now. He hasn’t said a 
ness, by which I knew that Mrs. Eaton’s cus- ; word. But he wouldn’t; it isn’t like him. He'll 
tards are to be one of his regrets after this. ¢ go off now a long tramp; a long walk; it is his 
Searching my face bent low over my sewing, he way when anything stirs him, as something in 
may have read a part of my thought; for he $ your looks seemed to; and he will forget it while 
said with a long breath, as he was leaving his; he’s gone. He’ll be back, puffing, out of b 
chair, ‘Miss Anna is thinking that she hopes; and hungry as a child, just as we are ready 
there is, somewhere out in the world, some man : sit down to'the table. That’s his way. He’s 
who is more of a man than I. She thinks a; had it now ever since—he’s had it; that is, 
man had better be talking of—of glory, for in- : several Years; or, a year or two, at any rate, 
stance, and leave custards to be praised by the § 3 he’s had this habit of taking long walks; some- 
children.” 5 S times just before bed time, when he thinks he 

I did not answer. I smiled a little with dry; shan’t sleep if he don’t tire himself out before- 
lips, and then answered. ‘Come, Leon,” said 3 hand.” 
he, moving, “‘come with your master.” When: “Yes,” I had been answering—“ yes—yes.” 
he was passing the window on the outside, he § Now she applied herself to her embroidery; 1 
came up to say, “Try to miss us a little, Miss $ said, “I will go up stairs awhile;” and, with my 
Anna—since now-a-days there’s nobody to miss 3 heart brightening more and more at every step 
us, out of her heart, without trying.” that brought me nearer my pen, I came. 

He was gone. When our eyes met, my} Now!I will go and help Mrs. Eaton. To go 
mother’s and mine, she said, as if explaining, } of my own accord and help her, gives me no 
‘He was thinking of a particular person. He} annoyance, sometimes gives me pleasure, I find; 
don’t forget her, of course. One never forgets. 3 3 to sit here until she calls me, does not give me 
But he don’t love her an atom; he has told me pleasure, for she calls peremptorily. 
so. And, of course, he don’t, for what hap-? (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TWILIGHT 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


A dusky veil enfolding all 
Beneath the twilight sky, 


*Tis the hour of prayer, the vesper hour, 
And Nature, in reverent silence, now 
Lifts to Heaven a calm, unruffied brow, 
And adores her Maker’s power. 


And soft as twilight shadows fall, 

And silent as evening dews distill, 

Comes a blessing the spacious earth to fill, 
In reply to the earnest, but voiceless call. 


And world-worn, weary hearts are stilled 

In the evening’s hush, to dream of peace, 

Nor know why their restless throbbings cease, 
And their depths with such holy calm are filled. 


Tus day has gone up to its home on high 
And the curtains of Heaven in many a fold 
Of amber, and crimson, and purple, and gold, 

Show its track through the Western sky. 


For a glory more bright than the rainbow’s hue, 
When the portals of Heaven were opened wide, 
That the swift-winged hours might homeward glide 

From the unseen land came through. 


And the Heavens in its beams are all a glow, 
It has tipped with crimson the woods and hills, 
It has silvered the streams and winding rills, 

And made glorious all below. 


"Tis slowly fading away on high, 
And slowly around the earth doth fall, 
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SUCH A MAN! 


BY MABRY E. CLARKE. 


“On! such a man!—such a man!” cried my; 
niece, May Ellis, bursting like a stray sunbeam § 
into my room, one summer’s afternoon. 

“Who?” I asked, looking up from my sewing 
to the laughing, blue eyes, tiny figure, and 
dancing curls of my pet. In an instant she put 
on a sober face, and said, with a comical affec- 
tion of dignity, 

“Dr. Edward Townsend, ” and she made a3 
solemn bow. 

«Your brother’s friend?” 

“Yes, Harry has just come from New York, 


e he accidentally encountered Dr. Town- 3 
‘d, and he has brought him out here on a3 
visit, limits of said visit not mentioned. Oh! 


auntie, you should see him. Tall as a church 
steeple, taller than Harry, (and he’s tall enough, ) 
and with about as much grace as an elephant 
on a tight-rope!” 

“May! May!” cried an impatient voice in the 
entry, followed by a tap at my door. 

“I’m out, auntie!’ whispered May, crouch- 
ing behind my chair. 

**Come in,” I said, i swer to the knock, 
not May: and Harry Ellis, May’s brother, came 
in. 

‘I thought May was here,” he said, glancing 
round the room; ‘‘she ran away after Edward 
came in, and I thought she came up here!” 

A suppressed laugh betrayed the merry girl, § 
and Harry caught her in his arms, and lifted § 
her from her nest:in the corner, behind my chair. 

“Let me go!” she said, struggling. 

‘‘What do you deserve for running away?” 
was the laughing reply, and Harry released her, § 
saying, ‘‘ Do come down stairs, that’s.a darling!” 3 

“To see that long, stiff man? Excuse me! 
Oh! Harry, where did you pick him up?” 


‘“‘T will tell you, sister,” said the young man, 3 


gravely. ‘‘When I lay ill of yellow fever in 
New Orleans, without one friend to give me even 
a cup of water, the gentleman who occupied the ; 
room next mine, although a stranger, remained 
ia that plague-stricken city till I was able to 
leave it without him, nursing me with a physi- 
cian’s skill, and woman’s gentleness. I owe 
him a debt of gratitude, and I ask my sister to 
help me pay it, by treating him with attention 
whilst he is my guest.” 


“I will come. I'll be done in five minutes. 
I forgot how kind he had been to you, but I 
; won’t forget it again,” and tears stood in May’s 
3 eyes. 

3 Harry went down again, and, in a few minutes, 
3 May and I followed him. 
: When introduced to Dr. Townsend, I scarcely 
3 wondered at my merry niece’s description. His 
$ tall figure, thin and angular, was set off by 
3 clothes of the coarsest broadcloth, fitting him 
as ‘‘a purser’s shirt does a handspike,”’ to use 
3 Harry’s comparison. His feet were large, and 
¢ seemed constantly in the wrong place, while a 
shock of very curly, very unruly black hair, did 
not add to the beauty of a pale, sad face. His 
bow was awkward, and his speech constrained; 
$ yet, in spite of all his disadvantages, I felt 
drawn toward the man. There was a depth of 
¢ melancholy in his large, black eyes that told of 
early trouble, and yet the smile which shot over 
his face, when May made one of her comical 
speeches as I came in, revealed even, white teeth, 
and fairly transfigured the sad face. His mouth 
evinced sensitiveness and refinement, in spite of 
the awkward manners. 

May seemed anxious to show Harry her peni- 
tence, and to atone for the forgetfulness of the 
doctor’s devotion to her brother. Seated beside 
3 their guest, on the sofa, she chatted in her 

graceful, easy manner, on many subjects, un- 
5 dismayed by short, often absent-minded answers. 
2 He was looking from the window with a sad, 
8 3 earnest gaze at the Hudson, flowing at some dis- 
{tance from us, yet visible through the foliage. 
The sun was setting, and everything spoke of 
peaceful quiet, and silence had fallen on all our 
: group. My sister and her husband were absent 
$on a trip to Niagara, and I was keeping house 
for them, so I stole out from the parlor to 
$see to the tea-table, leaving the young trio 
3 bathed in golden sunlight. I looked back on 
3 the group as I left the room. May, with her 
$snowy drapery and delicate beauty, between 
3 those two. black- haired, tall men, looked like 
= some fairy or graceful child who had come on a 
$ passing visit to mortals. 
3 After tea we all assembled again in the parlor, 
; and lamps were discarded by & unanimous vote. 
May sat down at the piano, and Dr. : ee 
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took a seat beside me. Gay polkas and lively 
songs followed one after another, till the sum- 
mer twilight faded away, and the moon rose 
slowly; then silence fell again on our group. 
In one corner, near the open window, I*could 
see my pet, looking out thoughtfully; the moon- 
light falling full upon her tiny white figure. 
Some beside me watched her too. A low strain 
of sweet, sad music rose on the still air: at first 
with only one hand touching the keys, May 
played, then a deep, solemn bass swelled the 
strain, and I knew that my darling had forgotten 
the presence of a stranger, and was talking, as 
she often did, through the medium of sweet 
sounds. I looked at the sad, grave man beside 
me. His face wos hidden in his hands, his form 
bent, and I mentally wondered how he could 
sleep with such music near him. One glorious 
nocturn succeeded another, and tears were fill- 
' ing my eyes at the pathos of the last, when crash 
¢ame the white keys, and May sprang up, cry- 
ing, 3 

“Have I set all present to sleep?” 

The doctor looked up. I had wronged him; 
he had not been asleep; his eyes and the quiver- 
ing of his lip showed how the music had moved 
him. 


May took a low seat at my feet. 

“Pell me,” she said, looking into the doctor’s 
face, ‘‘what are you thinking about?” 

He smiled 2.sweet smile, as if upon a child. 

“T was thinking,” he said, gravely, “how 
much Harry was blessed in his sister.” 


May looked wonder-stricken. A compliment 
from this solemn man! 

«Such music,” he continued, ‘“carries me away 
from earth, and I can almost fancy I heard my 
mother’s voice, whispering words of heavenly 
comfort to the son she left in infancy. You, 
who have a happy home, loving parents and 
friends, can scarcely fancy how one, homeless, 
almost friendless, an orphan without brother 
or sister, longs for an assurance that one gone 
before may sometimes hover near him, pitying 
and comforting.” 

Was it my blythe, merry May who answered? 

‘Believe it, earnestly believe it,” she said, 
lifting her sweet face to his, ‘God, in His in- 
finite mercy, cannot mean to leave any of His 
creatures so lonely, and yet deprive them of the 
hope of meeting hereafter. What were heaven 
to your mother, could she know her son lonely 
and sad, and not comfort him? Believe every 
happy thought, every good impulse, to be the 
whispering of your mother’s spirit to yours.” 

His hand fell upon her curls. 

“Thank you,” he said, earnestly. 





‘‘What mischief are you two inventing?” cried 
Harry, from his sofa in a far off dark corner of 
the room. 

‘«Mischief!” cried May, with one of her silvery 
laughs; ‘‘be sure if it was mischief you would 
be drawn over here by magnetic attraction.” 

Harry took his seat on the piano stool, and 
sang the first bar of a comical duet he had 
learned with May. 

From her low seat she took up the strain, 
throwing aside all serious thoughts, and giving 
the music an arch, merry significance as she 
ever and anon shot laughing glances at Dr. 


Townsend at the last line. 


“How could you ever dare to think 
T’d marry such a man?” 


She trilled out the last word, and, springing 
up, joined Harry. 
“‘Dr. Townsend, come to this window!” she 


cried, ‘and see the river and the moonlight 
Don’t it make you feel poetical?” she aske 
he joined her. 


“Poetical!” cried Harry. ‘Of course. 


Oh! moon, moon, moon, 
Don’t leave us very soon. 


There, what do you think of that for an im- 
promptu? Come, Edward, let’s have a cigar!’’ 
and he stepped from the window into the garden. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to apologize for leav- 
ing us,” muttered May, pettishly, as she came 
back to me. ‘Come, auntie, let’s go to bed. 
I’ve done my dut d had enough of that 
gawky man for one evening.” 

Day after day went. by, and still Dr. Town- 
send was our visitor. 

‘*Harry,” said May, one day, ‘is not your 
friend very poor? His clothes are so coarse, 
even his linen is coarse, and he wears no studs, 
and has a plain, old-fashioned silver watch.”’ 

“That is Edward’s only fault,” said Harry, 
who never called his friend Ned, one would as 
soon have thought of addressing Gen. Washing- 
ton as “old boy.” 

“T am afraid he is mean. His practice in 
New York is excellent, and yet he works like a 
slave, and seems to save ‘very cent after pro- 
viing the merest necessaries. He rents two 
room’. His office is comfortable, because he 
must see some patients there; but his bed-room 
has no carpet, @ poor cot bed, and the meanest 
furniture; yet his income is ample.” 

“T hate mean people!” said May, energeti- 
cally; and just at that moment the doctor en- 
tered. He heard her remark, for the hot blood 
flooded his usually pale face, and his natural 
awkwardness seemed increased, as he stood 
there, uncertain if he ought to ceme in. 

‘*Miss Mary,” said the servant, coming to the 
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door at that instant, ‘‘there’s a woman in the} 


kitchen wants to see you.” 

I went down, May following me, glad to 
escape after her unlucky speech. An Irish 
woman was in the kitchen, who accosted me, 

**Av ye plase, marm, I’m the woman that was 
doing some claning for Mrs. Ellis, whin they 
moved out here in the spring, and I came to ax 
for a little help. The ould man’s down very 
bad, marm, with the fall he got off the railway, 
and he hasn’t done a hand’s turn this three 
weeks. 
hadn’t been for the docther.” 

‘‘What doctor?” asked May. 

‘*Meeself doesn’t know, Miss; but he stopped 


We'd @ starved intirely, marm, av it $ 





“‘My friend, what grieves you?” 

Apparently he was in that stage of sorrow 
that catches at sympathy, for he did not resent 
my question, but said, in a low, broken tone, 

“Only one sorrow more added to a life-time 
of trouble.” : 

“You are too young to speak so despond- 
ently,” I said, taking a seat beside him. ‘*Come, 
I am the confidant of all my young friends, tell 
me some of this trouble.” 

The answer came, almost in a sob. 

“I love your niece—love her as a man loves 
but once in his life.” 

*¢*Well,” I answered, thinking of many con- 
versations I had had with May, ‘‘I don’t think 


in one day, a couple o’ weeks back, to rest, and § your case is desperate.” 


he said Michael’s leg wasn’t set right at all, and 
the blessed man! he althered it somehow, and} bear my name! 


“I cannot marry! I cannot ask any one to 
You will not betray my confi- 


gave me some stuff for the baby that’s teething, 3 dence, so I will tell you who Tam. My name 


8 done so much it’s meeself that’s ’shamed to ; died, six years ago; in France; who fled from 


Yo he’s stopped in every day, marm; but sure 3 is not Townsend. I am the son of a man who 


ask any more, marm.” 


3 his country for forgery. By. rigid economy, | 


“Is he a tall young man, with black hair?” : paid, the day before I came here, the last dollar 
‘‘Yees; and the gentle hand and sweet voice $ of the money debt; but the shame—the shame 


for throuble an’ sickness, Miss.’ 

May left me; and, after the woman had gone, 
I found her in my room. Her face was flushed, 
and her hand trembled as she laid it in mine. 


N : ” 
§ remains. 


‘You paid the sum for which he——” 
‘Forged another’s name! Say it; I am used 


3 to hearing it; when I paid each month toward 


‘And he heard me call him mean,” she said} the sum, I always heard it,” he said, bitterly. 


to me, with great tears in her eyes. 
That evening, the music was sad and sweet 


7s 


«And you love my niece?” 


“Fondly and truly; but hopelessly. I can- 


and May’s manner to our guest gentle, respect- not ask her to marry me.” 


ful, almost humble, in her sincere penitence. 


‘‘How if she comes without asking?” said a 


I came into the parlor suddenly the next day, 3 low, sweet voice at his elbow. 


and found Dr. Townsend seated on the sofa, his 


I had seen May come in, when he first began 


head bent, his form, attitude, all expressing an } to speak, but I thought it better not to interrupt 
extremity of sorrow. Harry had gone to New him. He started as she spoke, and involuntarily 
York, on business, and I had thought the doctor § opened his arms. May sprang into them with 
was with him. I am an old woman, and he was a burst of tears, and I left them together. 

very young compared to me; so, taking my age’. They have been married a month; and my 
and sex as privileges, I crossed the room softly, ? darling tells me that she is daily thankful that 
and, laying my hand on the bowed head, said, 3 her husband is such a man as he is. 
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Taere is an aching in my heart— 
There is a something gone 
Out from its altar, as the red 
Goes from the Summer dawn, 
My love roams outward, yearningly, 
Searching, and searching long; 
Returning to my waiting soul 
A sad, @espairing song. 
I pe 7 Wands out eagerly, 
clasp the empty air; 


My brow is cold, for, yesterday, 
Warm kisses rested there. 


To-day, like hungry wolves, the winds 
Above the dead flowers rave; 
And Autumn storms his tear drops down 
Upon a new-made grave: 
And there is where my light is hid, 
And there is where my. love— 
Chanting its sorrow to my soul— 
Looks yearningly above, 
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So my brother was married. jonce, when I asked some question concerning 

The news of this approaching change in our : $the poor orphan whom he had left, he seemed 
lives came upon me suddenly, but that was not $ ‘not to hear me; though when I glanced at his 
Geoffry’s fault, it was unexpected to himself. A } face, a moment after, it was crimson to his fore- 
friend whom he had known and loved from boy- i head, fading in an instant to a painful white, 
hood died in one of the Southern states, and ; after an old boyish habit he had when much 
upon his death-bed he sent for my brother to : ‘ excited. 
come to him, urging a plea which Geoffry held } ; All that evening, as we sat by the cheerful 
as sacred. 3 fire, which I had ordered kindled, knowing well 

I was very lonely during his absence. We ‘his fancy for the odor of the fir boughs, I felt 
had not been separated for more than a day in § 3 that a restraint had sprung up between us which 
years and years, and it was very hard to part ; smever before existed. How it pained me my 
with him, perhaps for months, but I could not ; : poor words could never describe! For y 
urge him to disregard the request of a dying } Geoffry had been all the world to me, ever “ty 
friend. So I remained in our quiet home during : when I was a young woman, and he an affection- 
the whole spring, and late into the summer. ate boy; when a great trouble came upon me, 
Geoffry wrote to me as frequently as his oceu- } worse than the loss of our mother—a trouble 
pations would permit him, but he was very busy, ; which dashed my youth from me and left me 
for Mr. Wardon died soon after his arrival, and ; solitary upon the strand of life; but it is Geof- 
his affairs were left in a-terribly unsettled state. ; fry’s history, not mine, that I am writing. I 
He was a widower with an only daughter—poor ; ¢ only meant to tell how dear the boy—I called 
girl! at scarcely seventeen she was left alone in ; him so still—had grown to me; how I, deprived 
the world to endure reverses and misfortunes, : of all hope, had learned to feel that his hopes 
she, who from her cradle had been so petted and ; and aspirations were mine, so that this first and 
indulged, that her life had been more like one ¢ 3 unexpected shadow which had come between 
of the fairy tales Geoffry used to love, than a ; our souls, filled me with sorrow and unrest. 
real existence. My brother wrote much about; Iwas busy with my knitting, and found ample 
her—I was glad to see that he was interested in 2 opportunity to watch Geoffry during the broken 
her, for I pitied the poor child left to the mer- 3 conversation, now moving uneasily in his chair, 
cies of calculating and worldly relatives, who {speaking quickly and with an effort, then re- 
seemed to blame her for her father’s misfor- ‘ lapsing anew into silence. 
tunes. I felt certain that, before his return, } It was almost midnight, and I said something 
Geoffry would do everything for her comfort, 3 about going to my room. 
for a kinder, more gentle man never breathed; ; ‘Wait a moment, Elizabeth,” he almost whis- 
and it was the hope of saving something for her : pered. 
from the wreck of Mr. Wardon’s vast fortune 3 I sat down again, relieved by the thought that 
that detained him so long from home. ; she was about to break through this reserve— 

He returned at last. I had expected to find ; : even painful tidings could have been less bitter 
him depressed and worn-out, but, in spite of an § ° tan my brother’s unnatural manner. 
evidentve of fatigue, there was a look in his face : G@ffry moved the lamp behind a little screen, 
which I had not seen for years; a joyous ex- so that the only light in the end of the room 
ultation in his eyes, such as used to shine there } where we sat. came from the smouldering fir 
in his boyish days. His greeting was even S cones. My brother was silent again. A mo- 
more affectionate than usual, for he was singu- < mentary flame shot up from the hot embers and 
larly quiet and undemonstrative, but mingled 3 cast its reflection upon his features, then died 
with it there was a shyness for which I could $ $ down with a sharp crackle like an accent of 
not account. He talked even more than was S pain. 
his wont, but not in his natural manner; he; “What is it, Geoffry?”’ I asked, unable to bear 
kept oy from every allusion to himself—and $ longer that irksome*suspense. * 
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“TI have something to tell you, sister—it will 
surprise you, but I hope you will not feel pained, 
for my happiness is vitally concerned in the 
issue of the affair.” 

Some dim perception of his meaning shot 
across my mind; I felt myself tremble, but an- 
swered calmly, 

“Tell me; I never in my life heard a cruel 
word from your lips, I am not afraid now.” 

“T have written you much about Bessie War- 
don, but there is one thing I have not told you: 
I love her, I have asked her to be my wife, and 
she has consented.” 

He began hesitatingly: but when he finished 
speaking his*face was a glow, and his voice clear 


and exulting. For an instant I could not an-; 


swer; the blow was terribly sudden! For so long: 
he had been my all; I was seven years older $ 
than he, and on her death-bed my mother con- ; 

him to my care. I was only eighteen then, $ 


ae I fulfilled my promise; even the rendering 
up of my life-hope had been a duty forced upon $ 
me by difficulty in regard to him—but that he $ 
never knew. 

As soon as I could speak I did; I could not $ 


bear to trouble the anxious heart I saw darken- 
ing in his eyes. I rose from my seat and went ; 


toward him, parted the hair back with a fami-$ 


liar caress, and kissed his forehead. 

‘May you be happy,” I found strength to 
say; ‘‘no prayers for your future welfare will 3 
be so fervent as those of your sister.” 


He threw his arms round me with an impul-$ 


sive passion very unusual with him, and kissed 
me many times. 

“Tf was so afraid that you would be dis- 
pleased—pained.” 

«At that which promises you Lapptanist id 

‘Always unselfish! You will love her, Fliza- 
beth, you will care for her—so young, so petted 
—won’t you?” 

“Trust me, Geoffry.” 

“T can—I do!” 

Then we began to talk more quietly. Geoffry ¢ 
told me how, years since, he had given up all 
thoughts of marriage, that even during the fan- 
ciful season of youth no woman had ever dome 


near his heart. Even to himself it seemed very $ 


strange that this thing should have come about. 


He only knew that from the first moment he saw § 


her, this young girl had twined herself about 
his heart, that even in the midst of that grief } 
and desolation the feeling had increased, until 
it held entire possession of his strong, manly 3 
nature. After a time, he told me the whole 
story collectedty, though I could see by the 
tremor in his voice, and the nervous move- 
Vou. XXXVII.—3 


ments of his hands, what an unwonted excite- 
ment agitated him. 

When he reached Mr. Wardon’s residence, he 
found him near death, but perfectly sensible of 
his state, and able to converse upon his affairs. 
The only thing that troubled him was leaving 
his daughter unprovided for, but when with the 
quick perceptions of parental affection he per- 
ceived the impression which had been produced 
upon Geoffry’s heart, he was the first to allude 
to their union. How the matter was really set- 
tled my brother could scarcely tell; it had all 
passed like a dream—he only knew that Louise 
Wardon had accepted him as her husband, and 
that six months after her father’s death they 
were to be married. 

A thousand trifles which Geoffry related of 
$ her made me tremble with an undefined fear; 
3 I was never more than a plain, simple body, 
3 but the great love I bore Geoffry rendered me 
} clear-sighted. I felt that this girl was an im- 
3 pulsive, warm-hearted child, who as yet under- 
* stood nothing of her own nature, or what would 
contribute to her happiness. She was so young 
$ still—only seventeen—and my brother, although 
: he was to me like a boy still, had passed his 
° fortieth birth-day. I felt how full of doubts 
: was the future they were about to take upon 
: themselves, but I was weak and timid, and dared 
3 not pain Geoffry by hinting of these things, so I 
: shut them up in my own heart for secret thought 
g $ and prayer. 
§ Then as I looked at his face, which, though it 
3 had lost the brightness of youth, was stamped 
. with a manly serenity far more noble and beau- 
tiful, it seemed impossible that she should not 
respect and love him. I had never seen any 
man who was his equal, and surely that young 
girl would soon feel this and reverence him 
accordingly. 

So I bade him good night as cheerfully as I 
could and went to my room. I wept a little, 
but I remembered how selfish it was, and prayed 
$ for strength to resist that unholy feeling. My 
é brother would be so cheerful and happy, and 
that girl would make the sunshine of our home. 
If she would only love me—that was my great 
fear—I was so still and retiring, few people 
$ ever did learn to know me, or understand how 
I craved affection from those about me. 

Our house was a pleasant one, only a couple 
of hours’ ride from a pleasant city; and we were 
possessed of more than sufficient wealth to 

: gather about us everything that could minister 
$ to the comfort and happinggs of any one. 
$ Days and weeks passed on. My brother was 
3 busy in planning and superintending a thousand 
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little alterations and. additions in the house 
which would please his young bride’s. fancy, 
and I never saw anything more lovely and com- 
plete than the suite of rooms he fitted up for 
her especial use. 

. The autumn passed quickly—and late in Octo- 3 
te my brother left again for the South. They 
were to be married immediately upon his arrival: 
and, if the weather continued fine, would pass 
several weeks in traveling. I was grieved that 
I could not be present at my brother's wedding, 
but I had not been strong for along time, and 
they would not allow me to undertake the jour- 
ney. So I remained alone in our pleasant home, 
occupying myself as much as possible in order 
to pass the time. It was very lonely, but I knew 
that it was as well I should in part be prepared 


with the slightest emotion. Her form, like that 
§ of most Southern girls, was too thin for perfect 
symmetry, but there was a grace and pliancy 
about her movements which amply atoned for 
the defect. After the first hour she talked a 
3 great deal, but in an artless, childish way, which 
made me at once smile and pity her. 

I could see that Geoffry worshiped her—that 
he had made his affection a sinful idolatry, and 
that pained me. I had never seen him so gay 
: since his boyhood; he laughed aloud many times 
: at. her pretty sallies; and she purred around him 
3 like a pet kitten, evidently somewhat in awe of 
his manner, which even then was much more 
quiet than persons usually are, yet unable to 
repress the girlish buoyancy of spirits which 
even sorrow had been unable to subdue. 

«¢We have not shown those pretty new rooms, 





for the future, since I could never again hope 3 
for the undivided companionship which I had 2 Geoffry,” I said, during a momentary pause in 
found. with my brother. 3 the conversation. ‘Would you like to see yo 
Geoffry wrote me that they were married— 8 own special haunt, Mrs. Harding?” a a 
the wedding was strictly private, for Bessie was, $ She started and looked round as if wondering 
of course, in deep mourning. With my brother’s 3 whom I addressed, then recovered herself with 
letter came a tiny note from the dear girl her- 3 3 such a pretty laugh. 
self, the sweetest, most child-like billet it is 3 : “Oh! you mean me! I never shall get used 
possible to imagine. I am given to all manner 3 to the name; please don’t call me by it—papa 
of fanciful conceits, and I could but think that ‘called me Bess, and puss, and mouse. Just 
I saw in my new sister’s writing a certain force } make your own choice, but don’t put me so far 


of obstinacy and wilfulness, mingled with the 
impulsive, hurriedly formed characters. 


They reached home at last, about three weeks 


after their marriage. It was evening when they 
arrived, and I had made the old house as cheer- 
~ ful as possible with lamps and fires. I sat down 
in the library—Geoffry’s favorite room—in im- 
patient expectation, which I strove in vain to 
subdue. At last I heard the carriage, which 
had been sent to meet them at the station, and 
hurried into the hall. In an instant the outer 
door opened, and my brother entered with his 
young wife leaning upon his arm. 

I was faint from excess of emotion; I must 
have appeared almost cold from repressed agi- 
tation, for when I kissed Bessie and bade her 
welcome, she glanced timidly at Geoffry as if 
for protection. 

When her wraps were removed, and we were 
seated at the dinner-table, I could but acknow- 
ledge to myself that Geoffry had been guilty of 
no lover-like exaggeration in his description of 
her. It was not that her features were fault- 
less, but the expression was varying and full of 
beauty; her clear complexion so changing in its 


8 off with cold names.” 

The words were nothing, but her manner was 
irresistible; from that time she was never called 
$ by either of us anything but some pet name, and 
3 yet neither Geoffry nor I were given to the habit. 
She was delighted with her rooms, which were 
in a wing of the house, and separated from the 
library by a wide hall. 

“I shall be as happy as a bird here,” she 
said, ‘‘and do nothing but sing all day long: 
$and you must sing too, grave Mr. Geoffry. I 
’ know our sister Elizabeth likes to be useful, 
: and she will manage the house so nicely—shan’t 
: you?” 

I should like to have seen anybody who could 
say no to her; it was not in my power, nor in 
Geoffry’s either, for that matter! 

So I went to my room that night very happy. 
My fears were all gone; our sunbeam would 
brighten our hearts and our home—poor little 
daisy! I knew she meant that it should be so too. 

Before the next day was over, she was as 
much at home in the house as if she had lived 
there all her life, flying about hither and thither, 
dragging Geoffry and myself after her, even into 


hue, that her face possessed a charm I never : the kitchen—the first time she had ever entered 
saw equalled. Her hair was black, and folded ? one—and delighting the old cook’s heart by her 
back from her forehead in shining waves; but 3 wonderment at the rows of polished tins which 
her eyes were a deep violet blue, growing purple ‘ 3 were Barbara’s chief pride. 
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, I saw at once that the little fairy had no idea 
of occupation, or a profitable employment of 
her time-—she was as useless as a humming- 
bird, and just as graceful, . She would call her 
black girl, Julia, to pick up a handkerchief 
which lay within her own reach; and as for 
doing the slightest thing for herself, she never 
even dreamed that it was possible. 

. Oh! how delightful those few weeks were! 
We were too happy—it was sinful, but we did 
not mean it so. One morning she came into my 
room. Geoffry had been called to town, and 
she could not bear to be alone. 

“T must stay with you, besides I haye a thou- 
sand things to say.” 

I was only too happy to have her society; and 
she nestled down on the rug at my feet, leaning 
her head against my knee, and pulling my work- 
basket all awry while she chatted away. 

*T am not going to be so idle any more,” she 
ae on, “Geoffry talked to me about it last 
night. He wants me to read, and study, and 
have masters—he is so dreadfully wise! I am 
such an ignorant thing, oh! you can’t think, I 
never would study,” and she shook her head 
mischievously, ‘But I shall now, you'll see! 
I want to make Mr. Harding happy, and you, 
and everybody. You won’t mind showing me 
how, will you?” 

I was not likely to refuse, little darling! 

‘It seems so strange to be married—you can’t 
think! Not that I am so young, either,” she 
added, drawing herself up, ‘I am turned seven- 
teen! But then papa made such a baby of me— 
dear, dear papa! He wanted me so much to 
marry his friend—I was frightened at the bare 
idea—how I cried! But I am very happy now; 
yes, very.” 

How every word she spoke pained me! Poor, 
ignorant child! she knew no more of herself, or 
of life than a babe. 

The very next day, Bessy began the course 
of study which her husband laid out, for her. 
He procured the best drawing and music mas- 
ters, and himself directed her in a variety of 
lessons which he desired her to pursue. Fora 
short time Bessie was a very diligent scholar, 
and Geoffry was: greatly encouraged. I saw 
that it could not last; Bessie had no persever- 
ance, and no patience. Soon the drawing hurt 
her side, practicing the piano-forte made her 
fingers ache. She had a good ear, would catch 
any air that pleased her fancy, and sang like a 
wild bird; but to pass a regular number of 
hours, each day, at the instrument, was utterly 
impossible for her. 

Not more than a month passed before, with 





tears and prayers, Bessie persuaded Geoffry into 
sending off her music-teacher, and soon the 
luckless instructor of drawing followed. 
“‘Ugh!” said Bessie, watching the last named 
individual as he went down the avenue; *‘I feel 


‘as if I had got rid of a nightmare—I shell hate 


pictures all my life.” 

Geoffry shook his head and tried to look 
grave; but she would make him laugh; and 
twisted her shoulders to show him how fright- 
fully deformed she should have become, and he 
was forced to submit to her whims with a good 
grace. 

Not more than a week passed before my 
brother’s patience was put to a severe test. I 
went into the library one morning and found 
Bessie crying in the window seat, and Geoffry 
standing by the table in the middle of the room 
eyeing the soiled books ruefully, and oecasion- 
ally glancing at his wife, as if at a*loss what 
was to be done next. 

The moment Bessie saw me she broke out into 
sobs. 

‘“‘He is very cruel to me,” she cried; “you 
oughtn’t to let him treat me so, Elizabeth—it’s 
barbarous, so it is!’ : 

‘““Why, Bessie, dear,’ Geoffry began, but she 
would not listen. 

“Don’t say a word! I’m going right home! 
I didn’t get married to go to school; papa didn’t 
make me, and nobody else shall.’ 

Between the pair it was difficult to arrive at 
the bottom of the matter; but it seemed nothing 
more serious than an attempt on Geoffry’s part 
to make her more diligent. I softened affairs, 
and finally reconciled Bessie to life again. 

‘You dear, good Elizabeth!” she said, kissing 
me, and then flying off to Geoffry again. 

‘“‘And I needn’t study any more? You don’t 
want to make your poor mouse unhappy! Just 
put those horrid books out of sight, Elizabeth, 
that’s a dear.” 

So ended Geoffry’s efforts to make his wife a . 
learned woman. I urged him never to attempt 
that sort of thing again—he might as well have 
tried to teach a wild pigeon metaphysics! 

After that Bessie took a fancy to be useful, 
and worried the cook nearly to death with her 
efforts to become a housewife, but that was a 
very fleeting fancy. Then she was anxious to 
assist me in my Sunday-school; but the mis- 
chievous boys made her laugh in spite of her 
attempts to be dignified. 

So she grew quiet for a time, but seeming 
very happy in her quaint, bird-like way. They 
were absent from home for a few weeks during 
the winter, and on their return I could see that 
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Bessie had changed since her marriage. She 
was growing more womanly and quiet, still very 
thoughtless and child-like; but I saw in her the 
germ of the perfect woman, if she could only be 
directed aright. 

I do not know if Geoffry was disappointed in 
his married life. Certainly his wife was no 
companion for him, but she had won his heart 
completely; and if he desired something more 
in her than he found, he never permitted an 
expression of that want to escape his lips. 

I began to think that my fears had been 
groundless, and that, in spite of the disparity 
of years and dissimilarity of characters, they 
would still be happy, that they would be so was 
enough of earthly content for me. 

Sometimes I wished that Geoffry and I could 
be gayer and younger; she must have had hours 
of loneliness but she bore up very well, her 
little fits Of petulance giving way before the 
slightest promise of amusement. The winter 


wore on, and still all seemed well with us; so I 
‘sat down in the sunshine of the present, and 
forgot to look for shadows which might lie in 
the dimness beyond. 

A year of their married life passed. Bessie 
was eighteen years old. Her father had now 


been dead nearly two years, and, toward winter, 
she took off her mourning. We invited more 
company to the house than ever before, and 
tried our best to make it cheerful and pleasant 
for her. I was astonished to see how eagerly 
she entered into every sort of amusement, she 
had seemed so quiet in our solitude. But that 
was a peculiarity of Bessie’s disposition; she 
was easily influenced by her surroundings, so 
facile of impressions that she appeared to take 
her opinions from those at the time near her. 
She was passionately fond of the theatre and 
the opera; and they used to spend a week in 
town, going out every night either to parties or 
places of amusement. 

I doubt if Geoffry much enjoyed the unusual 
excitement; but it would have been wrong to 
have deprived Bessie of all pleasure at her age, 
he was too gentle and self-sacrificing ever to 
think of it. ' 

None of Bessie’s relatives had visited her; 
indeed she had-.no near ones, and even from 
those she possessed, her father had been, for 
many years, partially estranged. The only one 
she appeared to remember, with any degree of 
attachment, was a step-son of a deceased aunt, 
a young man who had been traveling for several 
years in Europe. Bessie knew that he was soon 
expected to return home, and looked forward to 
his arrival with much pleasure. Although he 





was not in reality a relation, she had always 
been taught to consider him as such, and, dur- 
ing a number of years, had been very intimate. 

Bessie’s account of him did not please me. 
She appeared always to have yielded to him in 
everything, and, from her account, I could see 
that he had been a bold, strong-spirited boy, 
full of faults which, if no change had come over 
him, must have rendered him a dangerous, 
loosely principled man. 

One day Geoffry had gone into town, and we 
were left alone; and, as it was near the time she 
expected to hear of his arrival, we naturally 
conversed a good deal concerning him. 

It was dark. Geoffry returned; we had not 
heard the carriage, and he entered the library 
before we were aware, followed by a stranger. 

“Bessie!” Geoffry said, ‘“won’t you welcome 
your cousin?” 

Bessie had been eyeing the gentleman with a 
puzzled look, but at the words she sprang joy- 
fully forward. . 

‘Butler Hamilton! Oh! I am so happy to 
see you? Have you just come? How changed 
you are! I am‘so, so glad!” 

“And I, too,” he answered, in the sweetest 
voice I ever heard. ‘But you have grown out 
of all recognition, only the old smile is there.” 

*¢And the old heart, too!” she exclaimed, in 
her impulsive way, which contrasted strangely 
with his polished air. 

Mr. Hamilton was presented to me, and his 
manner was, what it was to every other lady, 
courteous in the extreme—the demeanor of a 
man who felt favored. 

It appeared he had met Geoffry, and made 
himself known to him, and had, of course, been 
at once invited to the house. 

Bessie was radiant with delight, and alto- 
gether the evening passed pleasantly; but I— 
did not like Butler Hamilton. 

He was a handsome man, but there was some- 
thing in4ais smile from which I shrunk. I could 
not trust him. He conversed well, and Geoffry 
was pleased to listen to him; altogether I saw 
that he liked the young man. 

I do not know why it was, but when I found 
he was to pass a week at the house I felt anxious 
and troubled, but I said nothing; it would have 
been an insult to Bessie to have done so. 

Mr. Hamilton’s visit lengthened to a fortnight. 
How it was I could not tell, but, before the time 
was up, I felt that a change had come over the 
whole house, an indefinable something which 
placed Bessie at a certain distance from me and 
from all the rest. 

At the end of the fortnight, my brother and 
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his wife went down to the city with their guest, 


‘ He had laid a deep plot against my darling’s 


and remained there for more than a week. When ; happiness, and these dangerous books, artfully 
they came back, Mr. Hamilton had gone South, } pu’ in her way, were part of his plan. 


< 


for a visit, but was to return soon. é 


‘“« Bessie,” I said, earnestly, ‘don’t read this 


Bessie had passed a gay week, and she de- i book, I beg, I entreat!” 


scribed to me all her enjoyment; but there was } 


I spoke with such unusual vehemence, that 


a certain discontented restlessness about her I 3 she was a little startled. 


had never seen before. 


She complained of the $ 


‘Why! where can be the harm? You are 


loneliness and dullness of the house, and was } such a puritan, Elizabeth!” 


anxious to spend the winter in town. 


Geoffry ; 


“Call me what you please, but don’t read that 


objected, solely on the score of her health; she } book.” 


“There, then,” she exclaimed, petulantly, 


had always been delicate, and he feared the } 

effects that such continual excitement would ; flinging the other volumes toward me, ‘do 

have upon her constitution. She submitted, ; what you like with them. It seems that I am 
after a time, and appeared sorry for her petu- : to be deprived of every amusement.” 

lance; but still I felt that the shadows had crept ; She left the room before I could answer. I 

into our home, and it would be long before any } felt that it was not Bessie whc spoke—I heard 


after sunshine could restore the brightness of 
the past. 

In December, Mr. Hamilton came North again. 
He was much at our house, and indeed we had 
altogether a great deal of gay company. Geof- 
fry’s health was not very good that winter, and 





often when Bessie had set her heart upon going 


only the echo of that bad man’s teachings and 
insinuations. 

I was troubled and perplexed. What course 
to pursue I knew not. I could only wait, sitting 
down in passive suffering for the present. 

So matters went. I think it was the latter 
3 part of February that my brother was forced to 


into town, to spend the evening, Mr. Hamilton 5 leave home, for five or six weeks. He was 
would be called upon to take her. I disliked; going on urgent business to the interior of 


that proceeding more than all the rest of the j Ponneyiventn, and the journey would have been 
goings on, but it was not for me to speak. 


{so uncomfortable for her, that he never for an 

Someway I gradually grew of less importance ° instant thought it possible. 
in the house. Geoffry was constantly occupied 3 3 The night before he went he came into my 
with his wife and his new friend, Mr. Hamilton; i room, and sat for some time. He was very 
and Bessie had so many new plans of amuse- } much depressed, and, when I looked closely at 
ment, that she found little time for the pleasant } : his face, I saw a pained, anxious look, that had 
visits she was formerly in the habit of making : * been gathering there, like a cloud, during the 
to my chamber. { past few weeks. 

One morning she came in for a moment, to : “I never so dreaded a journey in my life,” 
speak with me about some household affair. $ he said, after a long silence; “if I were super- 
She held several books in her hand. I asked } stitious I should think it a presentiment of 
what they were. 8 evil.” 

“Only novels,” she said, coloring a little; : Now I was superstitious, and his words made 
“it improves my French to read them.” me shiver. 

One of them dropped from her hold, and fell; ‘Is it impossible for you to put it off?” I 
at my feet: it was a book of George Sgpd’s, that ; : asked, nervously. 

I knew well by reputation; full of hollow sophis- § : “Impossible! Those coal mines must be at- 
tries, false doctrines, bad morality, all garlanded } tended to; any farther delay might be the means 


and hidden by the power of transcendant genius, $ of embarrassing us.” 


like serpents sleeping beneath a bed of flowers. 

“Qh! Bessie!” I exclaimed, “dear Bessie, 
don’t read this!” 

‘«What nonsense!” she said, laughing. ‘‘You 
know nothing about the book; you never read 
novels.” 

‘Where did you find it?” 

“Mr. Hamilton gave—that is, I picked it up 
in the library, where he had laid it.” 

I was silent with mingled grief and indigna- 





tion. I had not: been mistaken in that man. ¢ 


“I wish Bessie and I could go with yeu.” 

“The journey would be too unpleasant—you 
are both so delicate. Take good care of Bessie, 
Elizabeth; it cuts me to the heart to leave her.” 

There was a short silence which I could not 
break. 

“Sister,” he said, suddenly, “have you no- 
ticed any change in our darling?—do you be- 
lieve that she is happy?” 

«She ought to be,’’ I said. 

“Yes; I have ‘done my best by her—I pro- 
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mised her father! Poor little flower! I hope 
she does not regret it.” 

He leaned his forehead on his hand, and 
looked: into’ the fire. How pale and wan he 
looke#! 

‘¢Mx. Hamilton leaves in a day or two,” I re- 
marked, 

Geoffry glanced strangely at me. 

«Yes. Do you like him, Elizabeth? I be- 
lieve he is an upright man—yes, I believe he 
is.” 

I made no answer, and the subject dropped. 
Soon after he bade me good night, and went 
away. 

“Take care of Bessie,” he repeated several 
times; “I leave her in your hands.” 

When he left, the next morning, I was sur- 
prised at the viol of Bessie’s emotion. She 
clung to him, begging him to take her, and, 
when he at last drove away, fell back, almost 
fainting, in my arms. 

She spent most of the day in bed; but toward 
evening they brought up word that Mr. Hamil- 
ton was below, and we both went down. He 
remained to dinner, and spent the evening. 
Prejudiced as I was against him, I forgot it all. 
I knew now that he exerted all his powers to 
make me forget my suspicions concerning him, 
and he succeeded. 

When he went away, he told us that som. 
business would detain him in town for anoth.r 
week, and he so managed it that I was forced 
to invite him out the next day. 

During the next:week he was with us daily. 
I watched him narrowly, but how could I fathom 
his character? At the end of that time an ac- 
quaintance of Bessie’s came up from town to 
claim a visit that had been promised weeks be- 
fore. Geoffry had consented to her going, so 
that I could say nothing. 

Bessie remained in the city for a fortnight, 
and it was not until I had written several urgent 
letters that she éame back. I had not been well, 
and she was grieved. 

“I am so sorry I left you, dear Elizabeth,” 
she said; “but I will not again.” 

She clung to me, like a child imploring par- 
don. That evening we were very happy; but 
the next morning came Mr. Hamilton again. 

“T thought he had gone,” I said. 

“He bade me good-hy, day before yester- 
day,” replied Bessie, faintly; ‘something must 
have detained him.” 

She was pale and trembling; but it passed in 
an instant, and we went down stairs. 

‘Here still, you see,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
gaily, as he shook hands with'me. ‘My father 





$ has written me ‘that he is coming North; and, 
¢ like a dutiful son, I am awaiting his arrival.” 

I believed that to be a lie, and I think my 
face showed it. I caught Hamilton’s eyes—I 
knew I had made an enemy. That afternoon I 
was 80 ill that I could not leave my chamber. 
In the evening I went to ask Bessie for her com- 
pany a little while—she had gone out for a 
sleigh-ride with Mr. Hamilton. 

The next morning, I determined to speak with 
Bessie, even at the risk of offending her. I 
> spoke as gently as I could, but she turned upon 
me with a violence that alarmed me. 

‘*My cousin was right,” she exclaimed, pas- 
3 sionately. ‘You and your brother wish to 
make me a mere slave. I must think, sleep, 
and breathe, only as you choose. I will not 
submit to such tyranny—you do not know me 
if you believe that I will.” 

She rushed out of the room before I could 
speak, and when I went to her door it was 
locked, nor would she answer me when I called. 
She would not see me either that day or even- 
ing. What I suffered, only one who has been 
placed in similar circumstances can imagine. 

The next morning, as I was passing through 

the hall, I met Bessie’s black girl with a note in 
her hand. She hid it as quickly as possible, but 
I saw that it was addressed to her mistress. 
; My mind was made up as to the course it was 
; tight for me to pursue. I sat down and wrote 
$ to my brother begging him to return; I gave no 
: reason, only besought him to come home at once. 
Bessie came down to dinner, but she was 
: silent and haughty. Mr. Hamilton called while 
we were still at table, and she went immediately 
into the library. I followed after a time; Hamil- 
ton was holding her hands, and she was weep- 
ing convulsively. When they saw me, Bessie 
rushed out of the room sobbing aloud. 

I sat down, and motioned Mr. Hamilton to sit 
also. I spoke plainly to him as Bessie’s con- 
nection, and one who should be her best friend. 
; He heard me through, looking full in my face, 
and sneering all the while. 

TI am willing to believe that you mean well,” 
% he said, quietly, “but in your ignorance of the 
3 world you have insulted me grossly. I am like 
ga brother to Bessie; it does not become her hus- 
$ band’s sister to be the first to suspect her of 
$ wrong doing.” 

; He left me with those words. For a time I 

sat there silent and stupefied. It might have 

been an hour after when I heard the outer door 
close—he had gone. 

: I went into the hall and met Bessie. She was 

; very pale, but perfectly quiet; there was a look 
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in her face I had never seen there before. She 
came to me and took my hand. 

“Good night, Elizabeth,” she said; ‘don’t 
be angry with me, you have been kinder than I 
deserve.” 

Her composure gave way, and for an instant 
she clung to me, sobbing fearfully; but when 
I besought her to have confidence in me, she 
pushed me off and ran into her own rooms, 
locking the door behind her. 

There was nothing for it but to go up to my 
own chamber. It was now late, and the house 
perfectly quiet. Still I could not go to bed, but 
sat partially undressed by my fire, certain that 
nothing more could transpire that night, and 
yet haunted by a fear that was like a ghostly 
presence. 

The clock struck twelve, one, and yet I sat 
there. Again the chimes rung out—it was two 
o’clock. As the sound died, I heard another 
noise echo faintly through the stillness—it came 
from below. I listened intently, but all was 
silent as the grave; the beat of my own heart 
was all I heard then. 

I stood there perhaps five minutes—it was 
like the duration of eternity! I seized a shawl 
and ran down stairs. There was a little door 
leading from an empty room to Bessie’s sitting- 
room, it might not be locked. I had no light, 
but seemed to find my way by instinct. I reached 
the door—it yielded to my touch, and I entered 
the room; it was empty, so was the sleeping 
apartment beyond. 

“Bessie!” I called, frantically. 

There was no answer—not a sound but my 
own hurried breath. A second of stupefied irre- 
solution, and I sprang into the ante-room, the 
outer door was ajar. I ran out and fled down 
the avenue swifter than the wind. 

I came in sight of the gates. They were open, 
a carriage stood before them, and in the misty 
moonlight I saw Butler Hamilton assisting a 
muffled figure in. 

*< Bessie,” I screamed again. 

I heard a stifled shriek from her, and a mut- 
tered curse from the man. As I reached the 
gate, Hamilton sprang into the carriage and 
called to the driver to go on. 

“<Bessie-—Bessie,” I cried, ‘don’t—don’t! 
Come back—come back.” 

“Let me out,” I heard her frantically ex- 
Claim; “let me go to Elizabeth.” 

I heard Hamilton try to soothe her, but she 
wept bitterly. Something about the harness 
still detained the coachman. 

“Go on!” repeated Hamilton, with an oath. 

“Bessie,” I groaned, “remember your father 





—your dead father—he sees you—he pleads 
through me! Come back—there is still time— 
come back!” 

I had my hand on the carriage door, but 
Hamiiton resisted all my efforts. Bessie shrieked 
and fainted. At that moment the horses started 
forward; Hamilton pushed me back; I fell half 
fainting to the ground. 

When consciousness came back, the carriage 
was out of sight. The winter wind whistled 
round me; the moon had set—a cold, gray light 
lay all around. I went back to the house and 
roused the only servant I could trust—a man 
who had grown old in our service. When I had 
seen him mount his horse and start in the direc- 
tion they had taken, I went back to my room, 
and sat there by the dying coals till daylight. 

What passed in the house after the servants 
were.up I do not know. I heard a confusion— 
they came into my chamber—asked questions— 
I could only wave them off—I had no power to 
articulate. 

All that day I sat there. Late in the evening 
Robert returned—he had no tidings. 

Another day passed thus, and another. On 
the third night a carriage drove to the door—I 
knew my brother had returned. I tried to rise 
from my chair and go out to meet him, but my 
limbs refused their office, and I fell back like 
one paralyzed. I heard his step on the stairs— 
the door opened, I saw a pale face and wasted 
form like my brother’s ghost. 

He stood and looked at me. 
out—in vain! 

‘She is gone,” I heard him say. 

I know that I muttered his words. Again I 
tried to rise, fell back and fainted. When I re- 
covered, my brother was bending over me; I 
remembered then that it was my duty to console 
him. I prayed for strength, and the angels 
heard my prayer. There was little I could do! 
My brother was quiet; he heard my whole story; 
he never blamed me, perhaps I could have done 
no more than I had, I had tried to act for the 
best. 

The next day Geoffry came down stairs, calm 
and still, but oh! the desolation in his face, 
the utter broken-heartedness in every look and 
word. 

We did all that was possible, but we obtained 
no tidings. Bessie had left no letter—nothing. 
Few of her clothes were gone; only the things 
that had belonged to her before her marriage. 
Her black servant was gone also—I had not 
noticed her in my frenzied excitement. 

Geoffry was absent from home during several 
days, but his search was in vain. He came back, 


I tried to call 
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and we settled down again in a dreary sort of 
calm which was seldom broken. ; 

Bessie’s name never passed my brother’s lips. 
I never alluded to her, although there was not 
a moment, night or day, when she was out of my 
thoughts. Geoffry’s face never changed from 
the dreary desolation which had settled over it 
on his return. 

We lived thus for five years; it would be use- 
less to give any details of that period. My 
brother had grown quite an elderly man, his 
hair was quite gray; as for me, I had settled 
down into an old woman. I believe we did not 
neglect our duties—we tried to perform them 
all. If we were selfish in our sorrow, I believe 
that God forgave it; unintentional it was, min- 
gled with a sort of remorse that our love for the 
lost one had been so near akin to worship. 

How that text, ‘Keep yourselves from idols,” 
rang in my mind. It was present to Geoffry 
also; not that he said so, but in his pocket Bible 
I found the words faintly underlined. 

Five years! I believe that I had given up all 
thought of ever finding any trace of Bessie— 
after so long a time there could be no hope. 

How startling events come upon us when we 
least expect them! It was the fifth anniversary 
of the child’s loss. I had been for several hours 
in my room silently brooding over the past, and 
the blackness that spread between us and our 
past happiness. 

Suddenly the, door was flung open, and my 
brother stood before me holding an open letter. 
His mouth worked, but he could not speak. I 
seized the sheet and saw Bessie’s writing. 

It was a letter to me, and written from the 
South, the neighborhood of her old home. 

*¢‘Come to me, Elizabeth. You will not refuse 
my dying prayer. Iam here and alone. Truly 
my sin has found me out! I can look for no 
pardon here, perhaps none hereafter; but come 
to me before it is too late.” 

I know that when I had finished, we fell upon 
our knees and prayed aloud. 

There was little consultation needed. By 
evening we were on our way. In a week we 
reached the village to which her letter had 
directed us. Bessie was living with an old 
servant of her family. From the woman we 
learned all the particulars that she knew. 

Hamilton had forsaken Bessie in Europe, a 
year before, and she had found her way back 
to die near her old home. 

The woman went up and told her that I was 
there. 

‘*You won’t be hard on her,” she whispered. 

Hard on her! I only longed to press her to 


my heart once more, after that I could have 
died content. f 

I went up stairs. The woman opened the 
door, and I went into the chamber. Pale and 
wasted, Bessie sat in an-easy-chair; she strug- 
gled up, fell at my feet, clasping my knees with 
broken blessings and prayers. 

“You have forgiven me,” she gasped; “‘God 
will pardon me now. Elizabeth, oh! Elizabeth!” 

I raised her and laid her upon the bed. After 
a time she was calm enough to talk. 

“Geoffry,” she moaned, ‘‘Geoffry!” 

*¢ Bessie, I am not here alone.” 

She started up in fear, clinging to me and 
trembling with a cold chill. 

‘¢He will curse me,” she cried; ‘‘he will curse 
me!” 

“There is no bitterness in his heart, Bessie. 
See him now, it is better.” 

After a time she consented, and I went out 
into the hall where my brother waited. I let 
him go in alone—it was night. What passed in 
that interview only they and the angels who 
listened ever knew; but when, two hours after, 
I stole into the room, my brother was seated 
upon the bed, Bessie’s cheek rested on his 
shoulder—she was sleeping quietly as an in- 
fant. Geoffry raised his eyes to mine—I saw a 
‘silent thanksgiving in his face. For the first 
time he wept, but, oh! such blessed tears; dew 
from heaven could not have more brightened 
that crushed heart, 

By the next day our plans were all arranged. 
Bessie was to return home with us ‘as soon as 
she could travel—her only prayer was for that. 

«Let me die there, it is all I ask, to die there!” 

I know not if others would have acted as we 
did. Probably the world would have sneered 
at my brother’s weakness, but his actions were 
ruled by a law higher than that of human 
beings. We went home—it was home again! 
God had been very good to us, our darling was 
restored. 

At different times Bessie told me her sad 
story. Up to the very day of her departure 
she had had no idea of forsaking her husband. 
$ Hamilton persuaded her to go to her family— 
$ he half crazed her by his sophistries, that, from 
*the moment she preferred him to her husband, 
¢she ought to go away. She did go, but not to 
a place of safety! 

She must have suffered much during the four 
years she was with him, but she never com- 
plained. 

As for the man, we heard afterward that he 
died in the Crimea. Perhaps he repented—at 
$ least it was not for us to judge him. 




















CHRISTMAS MORNING. 49 
The quiet spring came on. Few will under-;sure. From the windows of my room I can see 
stand me, but those weeks were the happiest ; her grave, with the summer sunlight slanting 
season of our lives. In May Bessie died in our ; over it. 
arms, & bright, glorious morning. To the end} We sit there in the bright days of our quiet 
she could speak—her last words were a bless- $ : pleasure, and we know that before long kind 
ing. There were no tears—we felt ro sor-?: : ; hands will lay us by our darling’s side, and that 
row! : ° in the pure world beyond still we shall meet her 
In the fumily burial ground we laid our trea- ; never to be parted again. 








CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Tue star of morning brightens in the East, And lowly hearts re-echo back the notes 
The azure Heavens with new-born beauty glow, Of angel-harps that celebrate His birth. 
As Dethios ing ar Sinton ath” ot wth oly i ome today 
ae ee iB 8g0. To worship Him, as they of olden times, 
This day, the dearest to the Christian heart, But songs of praise and love are blending now 
Comes to me joyous with its songs of praise, With the sweet melody of Christmas chimes. 
= to the mourner, oe 3 pany And glory to the Highest—Peace on earth— 
SERRE A PORE IE Seer SPRY Good-will to man—the burden of cach song, 
Life’s path seemed dark and drear but yesterday. In anthems joyous rise to the blue Heavens, 
No lingering sunbeams came to cheer the way, And angels bear the tide of praise along. 
But years of pain and sorrow are forgot The Bethlehem star brighter in the 
glows East, 
* In the glad dawning of this Christmas day. ‘Aah Dit bonnie niin a z wing 
Again we hear the morning stars that sang And love more earnest seeks His presence now 
Together, when the Christ-child came to earth, On this, the festal birthday of our King. 








THE HOMESICK HEART. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


°Trs idle to laud this river’s flow § The rivers are wide, and deep, and strong, 
That babbles a weary song; But my heart is homesick here; 
I know of bright waters that come and go, For better I love our violet mead 
And murmur sweet music along; Whire the sina birOs ebothe the ear, 
’ 
Ah! I dream of the river’s rippling gleam, And the butterfly floats in the dingle wild, 
Of the rocks and shining sand, For my heart is homesick here. 
And the graceful flowers that bend and sway a inging for blest 
In my own dear native land. yg ae - e rosy West, TepOm, 


These fiowers, I know, are fresh and fair, And I long, sweet friends, for my native home, 
The springs are pure and clear; Where the homesick heart may rest. 








THE CONSUMPTIVE’S REQUEST. 


BY MAUD IRVING. 


Brine flowers, fair flowers, Search the mountain, the hillside, 
To strew o’er my bed; The garden, and vale; 
That roses and lilies Bring them to my bedside, 
Their fragrance may shed; The sweet violet pale; 
Bring roses the sweetest, T love the soft fragrance, 
The fairest you find; The sweet violet’s perfume, 
And pale lilies with them, It drives from my heart 
In bright garlands bind. All its sorrow and gloom. 
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BY ROSALIE GRAY. 





Ir Wis with a happy feeling that Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone moved into her new house. There is 
something so pleasant and independent in being 
in one’s own home; no moving on the first of May 
to suit whimsical landlords; no danger of having 
the rent increased every year; and no long delay 
when there is a little repairing to be done; but 
now everything could go on as she pleased, and, 
with a light heart, she proceeded to put her new 
dwelling in order. 

Mr. Livingstone, too, was much delighted with 
his purchase. It was so much better, he said, 
with their large family, to have a settled home, 
80 as not to be continually moving about. And, 
although their house was neither immense nor 
elegant, yet it was just what they wanted, and 
they were satisfied. This feeling of contentment 
was very well, so long as the novelty lasted, but 
poor Mrs. Livingstone was doomed, ere long, to 
repent of her new possession most sincerely. 
_ They had resided in their new home about two 
months, when, one day, Mr. Livingstone ob- 
served, 

‘I think this place could be vastly improved, 
with a little trouble.” 

‘*How?” inquired his wife. 

“‘Oh! in a great many respects. There is the 
cellar, for instance, if you could reach it from 
the kitchen instead of the hall it would bea vast 
improvement.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Livingstone, ‘it 
is perfectly convenient as it is: It is like all 
other cellars.” 

“But think how much better it would be to 
have the door and stairs in the kitchen; it would 
be a great saving of time to the servants.” 

“The saving of time would not nearly com- 
pensate for the money it would cost.” 

“Pshaw!” replied Mr. Livingstone.. ‘Why, 
do you know that this new arrangement will so 
increase the value of our house that, if ever we 
should wish to dispose of it, we should receive 
more than double the cost of this alteration over 
what it would otherwise bring?” 

Mrs. Livingstone saw that arguments were 
useless, and she accordingly submitted. When} 
our hero had commenced altering his property, § 
the mania with him seemed to increase. He in- 


bY 


might be made larger. John, his right-hand 
man, was hired by the day, and so protracted 
his job beyond the necessary time. 

The closets were, of course, emptied of every- 
thing, and the kitchen was in a state of confu- 
sion. The cook became indignant at having 
what she considered her rightful domains so 
disordered, and, declaring that it was bad 
enough to live in the country, without having 
the very floor torn up from under her feet, left 
without warning. 

The sudden departure of so important a do- 
mestic was the cause of no slight annoyance to 
Mrs. Livingstone. She had invited her minis- 
ter’s family to dine with her that day, but there 
was no help for it now, and, with a sigh, she 
resolved to do the cooking herself as well as 
she could. She prepared the dressing for the 
turkey, and in lieu of a closet, placed it ona 
table in the kitchen while she attended to some- 
thing up stairs. When she returned, the dog 
had succeeded in depositing turkey and dish on 
the floor, breaking the latter, while he was now 
dragging the former around the hearth in the 
dust and ashes.. “The cat was sitting demurely 
on the table, satisfying her appetite with the 
dressing which Mrs. Livingstone had prepared. 
For a moment the lady stood aghast, and won- 
dering if ever poor mortal was tried as.she was; 
but then a vision of her company sitting down 
to a table of empty plates, and rising from it 
with unsatisfied appetites, rose before her mind, 
and, with a sigh, she proceeded to prepare for 
roasting a piece of beef, which, fortunately, she 
had in the house. 

Mrs. Livingstone had been an excellent cook, 
and few could surpass her; latterly, however, 
she had had so many children to claim her at- 
tention, that she found very little time to devote 
to the culinary department, and now she was 
out of practice; in addition to.this, she was so 
fretted by the trials of the day that she was 
continually forgetting the most important ele- 
: ments—her custards were made without sugar, 
and her pies lacked the under crust. Her eldest 
: daughter offered to assist her; but what does a 





; young lady, who has just escaped from boarding- 


? school, know about cooking? and, with a gesture 


sisted on having all the closets in the sown of impatience, her offer was rejected. 
portion of the house taken apart, that they ; 
50 


That dinner party was a decided trial to Mrs. 
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Livingstone. Having the cooking to attend to; ‘In the first place, the cook declared she 
herself, she was obliged to keep her company } wouldn’t stay another minute in any kitchen 
waiting, as she had not finished her toilet when ; that was to be always up in heaps, with no place 
they arrived. When, at length, she entered the } to put anything, so she left me just as it was 


drawing-room, her guests were almost startled 
by her altered looks. She had one of those fair 
and delicate complexions which intense heat 
never “improves, and now every part of her 
face was one shade of deep pink. Her usually 
calm and placid expression had vanished, and 
the flashing of her eyes, and the nervous twitch- 
ing of her lips, told of a slightly ruffled temper. 
Now, however, Mrs. Livingston imagined that 
her trials were over: the waiter could take up 
the dinner, and she anticipated that everything 
would go on smoothly. 

"When the soup had been removed, and the 
meat was placed on the table, Mr. Livingstone 
was surprised to find tHat he had no turkey to 
carve. He glanced at his wife, but she was try- 
ing to hide her annoyance from her company 
by doing her best to entertain them, and he 
_ proceeded in silence. The dinner was tasteless, 
something seemed to be wanting; and Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone suddenly recollected that she had for- 
gotten to season any of the food. At length the 
tedious meal was over, and dessert was brought 
in. 
“Bring the floating island, Thomas,” said 
Mrs. Livingstone. 

“The children were in the kitchen for a few 
moments, and they upset it, ma’am,” replied 
Thomas, in a low tone, “together with the pile 
of little fruit plates.” 

Mrs. Livingstone almost groaned aloud. The 
little fruit plates referred to had been handed 
down in her family through several generations. 
They were composed of the finest china, beauti- 
fully decorated with strange, antique figures, 
and she prized them more highly than if they 
had been made of gold. She never used hem 
excepting on some grand occasion, and this day 
she almost expected their beauty to compensate, 
in some measure, for her poor dinner; and now, 
when she saw the fruit brought in with some 
plain white plates, she felt vastly like crying. 
She was worried, and out of temper, all the 
evening, and, when her friends departed, it was 
with a feeling of relief that she bade them 
good-by. Her husband turned to her, with a 
perplexed look, and inquired, 

‘My dear, what has been the matter?” 

“Oh! these alterations,” replied his wife, 
“are the foundation of it all.” 

“What in the world had the alterations to do 
with your agitated manners and the queer din- 
ner we have had?” 





time to prepare the dinner.” 

“Well, I should think you would congratulate 
yourself upon having gotten rid of her so nicely. 
If she hadn’t sense enough to appreciate this 
improvement she couldn’t have been worth 
much.” 

Mrs. Livingstone burst into tears, and liter- 
ally sobbed out her day’s adventures, and, when 
she had concluded, she found her husband fairly 
convulsed with laughter. 

“Why, Emmie,” he exclaimed, “you might 
almost write a book about it!” 

Here was his sympathy, after all her trials. 
It was in vain that she told him how valuable 
the lost servant had been to her. He insisted 
upon it (so unreasonable are men) that there 
were plenty to be had who were far superior to 
her. She enumerated all the misfortunes of the 
day; but he replied, that ‘these little inconve- 
niences” would soon be over, and then she 
would feel so glad that the house had been 
altered. She exerted all her eloquence with 
him, and, at last, succeeded in obtaining his 
promise, that, when he had finished his present 
extensive operations, he would let the matter 
rest for awhile, and with this she was obliged 
to be contented. 

When pretty much the whole of the lower part 
of the house had been made over, the matter did 
rest. Mr. Livingstone’s family were beginning 
to enjoy a settled feeling once more; but this 
state of things was not destined to last, and one 
day he suddenly discovered that there were 
alterations required in the chambers. . The 
halls were wider than was necessary, and, by 
bringing the partition walls farther out, the 
rooms could be enlarged. This idea he thought 
even his wife must appreciate; but, when he 
communicated to her his plan, her face ex- 
pressed the utmost horror. 

“You surely are’ not going to have us upside 
down again, are-you?” she asked, in alarm. 

“My dear Emma, how can you talk so?’ he 
replied, in an injured tone. 

“Do, pray, remember the trouble we had 
when you were altering the closets!” 

“Your trouble lasted for but a short time, 
and I should think you would be willing to bear 
a present inconvenience for a lasting good.” 

“It is strange,’ said Mrs. Livingstone, ‘‘that 
you should be sane upon all other subjects, and 
yet have such a perfect monomania for tearing 
down your house.” 
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Her husband regarded her with such an in- 
jured expression that it was truly ludicrous, as 
he asked, ‘(How can you, Emma, when you 
know that I am doing it all for the best? The 
improvement which I am about to make will 
double the value of our property. I should 
think you would encourage me, rather than 
throw obstacles in my way.” 

Mrs. Livingstone, said nothing more. She 
saw that she was doomed to be a martyr in 
consequence of owning a house, and she made 
up her mind to submit with as good a gr. + *s8 
possible. Every two or three months some L« 7 
idea, which her husband considered an improve- 
ment, would suggest itself to his mind, and he 
would immediately act upon it. It did, indeed, 
seem, as Mrs. Livingstone had said, that he was 
@ monomaniac on this subject. He would hang 
and unhang doors, and change their location, 
and even have new ones manufactured, until 
their house bid fair to become all doors. 

One day there was a fearful shriek from one 
of the junior members of the family. Mrs, 
Livingstone rushed to the spot from whence it 
proceeded, and found one of her little boys— 
who had the reputation of being always in mis- 
chief, and who, for some unknown reason, went 
by the name of General—lying on his back at 
the head of the stairs, with a huge lump on his 
forehead. He had dashed forward, in his bois- 
terous way, intending to go down stairs, and, 
quite forgetting that a door had recently been 
placed there, he had been strikingly reminded 
of its existence. His mother took him up, and 
proceeded to bathe, in cold water, the cruel 
bruise. When his father returned in the even- 
ing, he noticed the swelling, and inquired the 
cause. Mrs. Livingstone explained the matter, 
and, hoping to arrest his mania for ‘‘improving,”’ 
she dwelt upon the little boy’s sufferings, and 
her own anxiety on the occasion, with much 
fervor. 
however, when the accident occurred, and there- 
fore he couldn’t realize the mother’s constant 
anxiety lest some of her children should be 
killed. He promised to have the door removed 
to the foot of the stairs, and then felicitated 
himself with the idea that he had made an im- 
mense compromise. 

“T never could see the necessity of having a 
door there at all,” observed Mrs. Livingstone. 

‘IT am sure it serves to keep down stairs all 
the odor of dinner, while it is cooking; and it 
also shuts out from the upper part of the house 
all the noise made in the lower portion.” 

“I do wish I had a house of my own,” re- 
plied Mrs. Livingstone, ‘‘and I would lend it to 


Mr. Livingstone had not been present, $ 


syou right willingly; then you might amuse 
yourself with tearing up the floors, pulling 
down the walls, manufacturing new doors, and 
hanging and unhanging old ones, to your heart’s 
content, and we should not be inconvenienced 
by it.” 

The injured husband was about to reply, but 
he was prevented by the entrance of a visitor. 
After Mrs. Lane had talked with them for a few 
moments, she asked, 

‘May I not see your babies? I have heard 
so much of those dear little twins.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Livingstone; ‘‘come 
up into the nursery. I know you will excuse a 
little disorder, for we are altering the house.” 

“Two prettier children are not to be found 
anywhere,” chimed-in the proud father. 

The three ascended to the nursery, and arrived 
in time to see the nurse lifting one of their two- 
year-old babies out of a tub of mortar which 
the workmen held mixed in readiness for the 
next day’s operations. The child had been 
playing in it, when she leaned over too far, lost 
her balance, and fell in, almost completely bury- 
3 ing herself. As the child, kicking and strug- 
$ gling, was held over the tub, the mortar dripping 
: from her clothes, the scene was certainly laugh- 
§ able. Soon, however, Mrs. Livingstone dis- 
covered, through the coating of mortar, that 
the child was arrayed in what she considered 
her best dress, and she exclaimed, 

“I do think, my dear husband, this is too 
bad! Everything we have in the house will be 
spoiled, and the children will all be killed be- 
fore you will regard your property as perfect.” 

“The accidents are all caused by careless- 
ness,” he replied, ‘‘Jane should have watched 
Minnie.” 

“It is impossible to be always watching, you 
$ know the nursery is upside down now, as well as 
3 all the other rooms, and the children are obliged 
to go wherever they can find a standing place.” 

An injured, martyr-like look was his only 
answer; and his wife proceeded to accompany 
her visitor, whose clothes the sociable little twin 
had succeeded in daubing with mortar, to the 
door. Mrs. Lane’s wishes and thoughts respect- 
ing her friend’s babies we will not record. 

Owing to Mr. Livingstone’s peculiarity in re- 
gard to his house, there never was any money 
to be had for other purposes; and when new 
dresses, etc., were asked for, he would invari- 
ably reply that at present his house was taking 
$so much of his money that he couldn’t afford it, 
s but that by-and-by, when he had finished that 
3 business, there would be plenty of funds for 











? other things. 
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“But that is what you always say, pa,” said ; 
his daughter Fanny, one day, when she had re- : 
ceived this reply to her request for a new dress; g 
“my clothes are all so very shabby and so old 
that I am known by them.” 

“Fanny!” said her father, reproachfully, 
“don’t you know that I am doing all this for 
your own good?” 

«But, pa,” persisted the obstreperous daugh- 
ter, ‘I really can’t see the good of it; there is 
that door which has been rehung four times, 
and now it stands in exactly the same place 
that it occupied at first, and I am sure I had 
rather have the money it cost to buy a new 
dress with.” 

Mr. Livingstone sighed, and wondered why 
his family were so ungrateful when he was 
taking so much trouble to make their home 
comfortable and pleasant. While his daughter 
hoped, from the bottom of her heart, that it 
might never be her fortune to marry a man 
who owned a house. 

“Oh! dear,” sighed Mrs. Livingstone, one 
day, ‘‘I wish the chambers were finished, Henry 
will be home from college in a few days, and I 
fear he will spend a very uncomfortable vaca- 
tion.” 

‘It really is dreadful,” replied Fanny, ‘‘if 
we are to be in heaps one half of our time! We 
no sooner know what it is to feel settled, than 
father begins again with something new, and 
when the house is in such confusion, the chil- 
dren are always noisy and unmanageable. I 
think this place ought to be denominated Bed- 
lam Manor.” 

When Harry returned from college, he brought 
his chum to spend the vacation with him. As 
he presented him to his mother and sister, they 
looked at each other in despair; Henry thought 
he discovered a want of cordiality toward his 
friend, and, drawing his mother aside, he whis- 
pered, 

“<I hope you will be very polite to Fred Law- 
son, for he is my particular friend, and I have 
received much kindness from him.” 

Mrs. Livingstone resolved to do the best she 
could, and when night came she had a bed made 
upon the drawing-room floor. She apologized 
for not giving him better accommodations, and 
explained to him their situation; his frank, easy 
manners seon put her so much at rest that she 
was able to laugh over her misfortunes. 

This was Fred Lawson’s first visit to the city, 
and the impressions which he now received of 
city life were not destined to be of the plea-§ 
santest kind. He had not long lain on his novel $ 
couch, when overcome by the fatigue of his 
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journey, he sank into a deep slumber, from 
which he was awakened by a detachment of 
rats (who, now that floors and walis were being 
torn up, had easy access to all parts of the 
house) playing “‘puss in the corner” over his 
face, at the same time giving him an occasional 
seratch. Our friend, being peculiarly consti- 
tuted, didn’t fancy his present situation, and 
accordingly sprang to his feet, intending to sur- 
render his couch to his new neighbors. Fatigue 
and sleepiness finally triumphed, however, and 
he came to the philosophical conclusion that it 
was better to run the risk of having his face 
again used as a play-ground for rats, than to be 
deprived entirely of his rest. This time he was 
undisturbed until day dawn, when General, who 
was a restless, little mortal, was wandering 
through the drawing-room, and unconsciously 
traveled over him. Fred screamed in surprise 
at being awaked so suddenly, and in so strange 
a manner, which so alarmed General that he 
shrieked in terror. The noise soon brought 
Mr. Livingstone to the spot; he found his guest 
sitting upright, and surveying, with much curio- 
sity, the little intruder, who presented a deci- 
dedly comical appearance—being so continually 
in the habit of tumbling around, he had come 
into possession of a chronic bruise, and was 
generally known in the neighborhood as “the 
little boy with a bump on his forehead;” now, 
in addition to the bump which seemed to have 
taken a lease for life of his forehead, the face 
of the young original was so puckered up be- 
tween surprise and fright, that he bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the monkey tribe. The father 
apologized for his little son’s intrusion, and car- _ 
ried him off. 

At the breakfast table, Mrs. Livingstone in- 
quired, “Did you sleep well last night, Mr. 
Lawson?” 

“Oh! yes, finely,” thank you,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Whom in the world have you been fighting 
with, Fred?” inquired Henry, just then looking 
up. ‘Who scratched your face for you?” 

His friend colored at finding the attention of 
so many drawn to himself, as he replied, 

“I was called upon, last night, by an army 
of rats, who evidently mistook my face for the 
floor.”’. 

‘Is it possible!’ exclaimed Mrs. Livingstone, 
in a tone of dismay. 

«Ts that what you call sleeping finely ?” asked 


$ Henry, “to be obliged to entertain a regiment 


of rats, through the night: and to be walked 
over by a youngster in the morning?” 
“T should think that had cracked the climax,” 
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observed Nellie, who was famous for twisting 
sentences out of their original shape. 

. Fred hastened to assure his friends that his 
night’s adventures were of no consequence, and 
that they merely served to make a little variety, 
That night, precaution was taken to put a rat 
trap in the drawing-room, before the apartment 
was surrendered to the new-comer. . . 

_ One evening, as the family were assembling 
at the tea-table, their attention was attracted 
by a loud shriek. Mrs, Livingstone, ever fearful 
now for the lives of her little ones, hastened to 
ascertain the cause; at the foot of the stairs she 
found General, his face presenting a decidedly 
bloody appearance. The offending door at the 
head of the stairs had been removed, and the 
child, quite forgetting the fact, was feeling for 
it in the dark, when his foot slipped and he fell, 
striking his nose against the steps. 

When the weather became a little cool, Mrs. 
Livingstone took a severe cold, owing to there 
. being such a constant draught through the 
house, and now she was usually seen roaming 
through the halls enveloped in a shawl. Her 
cough rather distressed her husband, and he 
was continually urging her to have a doctor. 

‘A doctor could do no good,’ she replied, 
“so long as I am obliged to bein adraught. I 
do wish you would suspend operations until 
spring, and then altering the house will be 
something quite new to you. It,is so very in- 
convenient, poor Fanny goes actually shabby 
for the want of new clothes; then, too, there is 
no room for visitors while the house is in such 
heaps, it is really mortifying. The other even- 
ing, Mr. Gibson, who, you know, was quite a 
beau of Fanny’s, brought his sister to spend 
the night—we have frequently invited her—but 
there was no place to put her, and I was obliged 
to tell her so, which gave serious offence to-both 
of them, I felt sorry, for Mr. Gibson is a very 
fine young man.” 

“‘T should think you might have put her some- 
where,” replied the unreasonable husband. 

JT don’t know where that ‘somewhere’ is,” 
retorted Mrs. Livingstone, ‘‘the drawing-room 
even was occupied by Mr. Lawson, and up stairs 
we are fairly sleeping in layers.” 

‘It is strange,” replied Mr. Livingstone, with 


a sigh, ‘‘that you should all be so perverse when ; 


Lam trying so hard to benefit you.” 





His wife’s hopes were not much raised by this 
promise, she knew full well what stopping meant 
with him, it merely gave him time to think of 
something still more absurd; and she could not 
help wickedly wishing that some of the incon- 
veniences and accidents might. touch himself 
more nearly, as this she considered would be 
the only method of bringing him to his senses; 
and the time was approaching when her wish 
should be realized. 

Mr. Livingstone had latterly interested him- 
self in politics; he was very popular, and liad 
become quite a favorite. He had strong and 
apparently well founded hopes of obtaining an 
office which he was seeking; the time was ap- 
proaching for the decision, and he was to make 
a speech. Being fully impressed with a sense 
of the importance of outward appearance, he 
resolved to don his best suit, that he might have 
looks as much as possible in his favor. He 
proceeded in quest of his trunk, and, after con- 
siderable search, found it stowed away in a cor- 
ner, under a most discouraging pile of heavy 
chests and rubbish, and the only avenue to it 
was over a partially dissected floor, which had 
been taken up in order to extract a squeaking 
board. He turned away in despair, resolved to 
make his old clothes answer, but he uncon- 
sciously caught the tail of his coat in a nail, 
tearing it; the dislocated piece of cloth next 
found itself in a tub of lime, which dripped 
down Mr. Livingstone’s pants, leaving them 
adorned with a broad, irregular strip of white. 
In picking his way through the disordered 
room, he brushed against the door, carrying 
with him a generous portion of yellow paint on 
his back. In this original guise, he proceeded 
to the meeting and ascended the platform—his 
singular appearance arrested the attention of 
the audience, and gave them the idea that he 
was insane. He proceeded with his speech—at 
first quietly, and with a few graceful gestures; 
but the eyes of the assembly were riveted on 
the lime and paint, of the existence of which, 
poor man! he was in blissful ignorance; pre- 
sently he became eloquent with his subject; his 
face lighted up with enthusiasm; he was lost to 
all consciousness of everything but the fine ideas 
which were then moving him; in his excitement 
he walked rapidly to and fro on the platform, 
his unfortunate coat tail waving like a flag in 


‘Well, then, stop trying to benefit us, and see } mockery of his efforts, and irresistibly attract- 
how much pleasanter it will be,” observed his { ing the attention of all. At length he finished 


wife, mischievously. 
Mr. Livingstone’s expression was ludicrously 
reproachful as he replied, “I intend to stop 


his speech, and, with a sanguine hope, took his 
seat. He had done his best—he had excelled 


‘ himself—and now he waited for the applause 


when the business now under way is finished.” { which he felt sure must follow. Did his ears 
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deceive him? Could it be? Yes, he was greeted } struck, and then the truth of the matter was 


with an unmistakable burst of laughter. With 
& heavy heart he left the house—the appoint- 
ment was lost to him. ~ ‘ 

When he reached his own dwelling, he went 
immediately to his room. His wife was lying 
down quite sick with her cold. As her husband 
approached her, she inquired what had happened 
to his clothes, and pointed to the lime and paint, 
Mr. Livingstone turned to the mirror, and dis- 
covered the cause of his failure. 

‘«That is it!” he exclaimed, indignantly. 

. “That is what?” 

Hey husband proceeded to relate to her his 
adventures, over which, unsympathizing crea- 
ture! she laughed merrily. You will not say 
whether there was not a slight, mischievous 
feeling of satisfied revenge mingled with her 
merriment. Whatever prompted her, she could 
not resist saying, 

“T hope you don’t regard such little disap- 
pointments, for they are nothing in comparison 
to the grand idea of improving your house.” 

Mr. Livingstone said nothing; but he looked; 
and his look expressed considerable. 

Disappointment, in his case, did not generate 
wakefulness; he slept soundly, and dreamed that 
the office he sought had been secured him. His 
slumbers, however, were broken up in rather 
an unnatural manner; his impressions, upon 
awaking, were indistinct, all that he could.re- 
member was, that he heard a fluttering noise 
overhead, a loud shriek, and then something 
heavy fell upon the bed; he opened his eyes, 
but, with a groan, instantly closed them. His 
wife, supposing the house had been broken into, 
exerted what little strength she had to cry 
‘¢murder;’’ all the inmates were soon aroused, 
and, adding their voices to swell the cry, they 
hastened to the spot; the noise reached the 
police officers who were keeping watch outside, 
and they, too, hurried in. A light was soon 
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revealed. General, the usual torment, was ad- 
dicted to walking in his sleep; and, on this par- 
ticular night, his fancy led him to make a tour 
of the third story rooms; but, as the floors had 
been torn up, he made a sudden and unexpected 
debut into his parents’ apartment, landing on his 
sick mother. Mr. Livingstone opened his eyes 
and was blinded by a shower of, particles from 
the broken. ceiling.. This gentleman was now 
rubbing his eyes fiercely, thereby increasing the 
inflammation; his wife had fainted, and General, 
the unhappy author of all this mischief, was 
sitting on the bed, and crying pathetically; 
while the children, who had been attracted to 
the spot by the noise, were crouching under the 
bed in alarm. It was soon discovered that the 
services of a physician were required, and the 
officers departed in quest of one. 

Mrs. Livingstone’s recovery was considerably 
retarded by this little episode, which brought 
on a fever; while her worser half was found to 
be totally blind, and but faint hopes were enter- 
tained that he would ever recover his sight. As 
misfortunes are often the means of benefiting 
those whom they visit, so in this case, when Mr. 
Livingstone saw the light of day shut out from 
his vision, the light of reason dawned upon his 
mind. He gave orders that the arrangements 
then under way should be completed as soon as 
possible, and that no more should be under- 
taken. He submitted to his trial patiently, 
and his wife, thinking he had been sufficiently 
punished, generously forbore referring to his 
past peculiarity. 

In the course of time an operation was per- 
formed on his eyes, by which he recovered the 
sight of one, but almost the entire use of the 
other was lost to him. A feeling of settled hap- 
piness once more diffused itself throughout his 
dwelling; and his wife mischievously remarked 
he had never begun to see till he became blind. 
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Isao, my first, my only love, 

Tis hard this parting for both hearts: 
You’ll go to getting in your crops; 

And I to making cakes and tarts. 
T’ve loved yon long and tenderly, 

*Twas make believe with Jim, you know, 
E’en when I wore his jewelry, 

My heart was yours, my seul’s true beau. 


My Teaac dear, I need not tell, 
My pa and yours can ner agree; 





But, on the whole, ’tis just as well— 
You haven’t got the dimes, you see. 


There’s Dick, my beau from way out West, 
Looks scrubby as a burroak tree— 

His name can never thrill my breast— 
His cash more musical may be. 


But, should my destined jo soon die- 
The fever’s awful in those parte— 

You know, when mourning days are o’er, 
Who'll have a soft place in my heart, 
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[Entered, according to Act eee 
CHAPTER I. 

Mong than eighty years ago, what is now the 
city of Norwich, was a thriving village scattered 
over one of the most picturesque hills in the 
world, with its wildness and its beauty forming 
& picture one might well go back a century or 
so to look at, for civilization is most lovely 
when it improves nature without enslaving and 
plundering it. Thus the picturesque log-cabins, 
and the aspiring frame houses on their natural 
terraces overlooking each other—some peeping 
out upon untamed rocks, others embowered in 
trees, and all wildly irregular—were a thousand 
fimes more attractive than the perfect cultiva- 
tion and stately wealth of the present city, which 
is even now among the most beautiful in our 
country. 

There was not much inland navigation in 
those days, but now and then a sloop spread 
its white sails on the Thames below the village; 
while canoes and rude boats were abundant on 
the Yantic and the Shetucket. Along the rich 
valley which lies on the north-west, farms were 
scattered, and to a considerable extent the wil- 
derness was cut away. The dwellings, so far as 
the land presented, were gathered in close neigh- 
borhood, out of which first a scattering village, 
and now a town has sprung. But the cove, 
which sets up to the mouth of the Yantic, was 
surrounded by one unbroken mass of trees; 
here and there the blue smoke curled up from 
some newly built cabin; and the Yantic river, 
which plunges its wild body of waters into the 
head of the cove, through rocks, over precipices, 
and down chasms, foaming and rioting With $ 
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were likely to constitute a village and receive a 
name; but with a grist-mill and saw-mill within 
hearing, of course this was imperative; so the 
miller and his neighbor held a town meeting 
between themselves and baptized the begutiful 
spot Yanticville, and so it stands to this d&y. 

Down among the farm houses, on the plain, 
stands to this day a large frame house, with a 
broad gambrel roof and heavy chimneys. Two 
or three old trees stand around it, and a sub- 
stantial fence, half stone, and completed with 
rails, encloses it from the highway. Even now 
the house possesses that air of substantial com- 
fort, which is the characteristic of almost all 
Connecticut dwellings; but in the last century 
it was a very superior building indeed, and 
bespoke the growing prosperity which had fol- 
lowed the Norwich settlement from its founda- 
tion. The ambition of every farmer and house- 
wife, in those days, was to convert his log-cabin 
into a stable, and overtop it with a frame house. 
Sometimes it was years before this house re- 
ceived its entire finish, but stood an imposing 
shell, with a network of lath on the walls wait- 
ing for plaster, and no room but the kitchen 
thoroughly made comfortable. 

This house was no exception to the general 
rule, the hoarded savings that had erected it 
gave up when the exterior was completed, and 
for years the good couple lived in a single room 
and bed-room in winter, contenting themselves 
with a broader range of fine airy room from 
spring to autumn, when the unfinished state 
was rather an advantage than otherwise. They 
had a growing family, and so put off finishing 


eager haste to overtake and outleap the The-?the house till gray hairs came thick on their 
tucket in a race for the sea, had been forced : temples, and the only son had gone forth into 
to yield some of its laughing waters for the use $ S the world to get his own living. There had for 
of a grist-mill, with its slow stones that moaned 3 three months been great confusion in this house, 
over their task of a few bushels each day; and 3 the sound of hammers, the grating of trowels; 
below this a saw-mill sent its hoarse music into ‘ then the low, soft sweep of white-wash brushes 
the dash of the waters, which leaped by, shout- { completing everything almost thirty years after 
ing back a mellow defiance, that rang *hrough Sits foundations were laid, and Mr. Arnold’s 
the old forest trees day and night. $ house had received its finishing touches. 

Two log-cabins stood back in the woods. To: And why was all this haste after such patient 
one the miller took his toll at night: and the { waiting? Why was the good housewife so busy 
other was inhabited by the man that attended } upon her knees, nailing down home-made car- 
the saw-mill. In those days, when two log- pets, and rolling up paper window blinds at the 
cabins oo within sight of each other, they ;} windows? Why was that fair young girl, with 
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meek, brown eyes, so earnest in her attendance: Mrs. Arnold stopped, gazed down upon the 
on the mother, holding the little plate of carpet } dent a moment with gentle thoughtfulness, and 
tacks, and helping with her pretty brown hands ; arose from her knees. 
to stretch the stubborn fabric to its place? }  “¥es,” she said, with a gentle sigh, ‘‘I haven’t 
Why it was the day but one before Thanks- forgotten it, Hannah. Your father and I have 
giving, and then all those members of the family : often made it a subject of prayer; and it has set 
who had wandered beyond that valley were to $ on my conscience, more than once, that we ought 
meet again under the gambrel roof and have 8 $ to have punished him at the time, as the Scrip- 
grand holiday. That only son, of whom the ; tures point out, but, somehow, whipping never 
mother was so proud, cousins from neighboring § seemed the thing for your brother. It always 
settlements, and a guest or two of foreign blood, ; made him fierce and sullen; and I don’t know 
who, fond of adventure, had come to see the ; as any punishment besides the rod is held pro- 
grandeur of that New World, which was soon} per for a child. One hardly knows what way 
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to clayp a place among nations—all these were 
expected at the homestead. 

The carpet was down in the south room, and 
the green and red stripes shone out splendidly. 
Many a long month had Mrs. Arnold and her 
daughter toiled at the great wheel, the dye-tub, 





to turn with a boy like that.” 

‘*He is so. brave, so handsome, mother,” said 
Hannah Arnold, ‘I don’t wonder you couldn’t 
find the heart to punish him. It seems like 
whipping a race horse for wanting to run ahead. 
Won't he be delighted when he sees what we’ve 


and the loom before the admired fabric was § been about here?” 


completed, and they both felt all the sweet con- 3 


Mrs. Arnold looked around, with gentle com- 


sciousness of creation to its full extent. Tall, } Placency, upon her pale, sweet face. 


wooden chairs, with backs bent inward like 


“It is real nice,” she said. ‘The roses on 


a bow, and divided longitudinally with small, the curtains make the room look bright as a 
round bars, and the seats curved like a scroll, } flower garden. Come now, daughter, let’s go 
stood primly against the white wall; a looking- and see to the beds. Bring down the new cover- 
glass with a fan-like ornament of carved maho- } let with blue and white orange quarters for the 
gany on each end of the frame, and surmounted ; Out room, and then we'll go into the kitchen 


at the top with a gilt eagle gleaming grandly } #24 see how Dan and Hagar are getting along. 
between the two front windows; a long maho- } It’ll be time for your father to kill the turkeys 
gany table, bright as the mirror, stood under and chickens pretty soon; it won’t do to have 
it with claw feet grasping a ball, and long, deep ; the noise about when the company comes. Get 
leaves rounded down to the floor. Opposite this : the coverlet, Hannah, and then go tell your par, 


Ss 


$ or they will catch us nicely.” 


was a high “chest o’ drawers,” each drawer } 7 
bulging out, and sinking in like s scroll with; Hannah ran up stairs, opened a huge chest, 


picturesque brass handles shining brightly up ; fal! of home-spun linen and substantial bedding, 
and down the front, which reached from the from which she took the coverlet woven in orange 
floor to the ceiling, where it ended in an elabo- quarters, arene came down agus. 
tately carved shell, a wondrous work of art, ; “Mother,” she said, making herself very busy 
for which, as a piece of worldly vanity, Mrs. } spreading the coverlet under the snowy pil- 
Arnold wished to be forgiven in her prayers, ; !ows, while her cheeks blushed like moss roses, 
but still regarded wjth complacency when she ; “mother, if it should snow to-morrow—it looks 
observed its effect on the best room. : like it, I think—and Mr. Trousa, the French 
“There now, I think everything is in order ; gentleman who is coming with brother, should 
here,” said Mrs. Arnold, dropping the linsey- } fancy a sleigh-ride, what do you think of it?” 


woolsey apron with which she had been polish- 
ing the table. “They might come to-day for 
anything we should care. Dear me, there is a 
spot on the andirons,”’ and down she went upon 
her knees, rubbing the tall, brass andiron with 
both hands, till drops of perspiration hung on 
her forehead. 

No, no, that is a bruise, it will never come 


out,” said Hannah; “don’t you remember, 
marm, when brother made it, throwing his 
hammer, one day, when he hurt his fingers 
eracking walnuts?” 

Vou. XXXVII.—4 





“A sleigh-ride on Thanksgiving day!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Arnold, a little horrified 

The roses flushed deeper in Hannah Arnold’s 
cheek, and she cast a little deprecating look at 
her mother, that melted all the prejudices down 
in that gentle heart in an instant. 

.*Well, Hannah, I don’t quite see my way 
about the sleigh-ride, if it should snow, and 
it seems to me I saw flakes in the air a little 
while ago; but supposing you mention the mat- 
ter to par; if he doesn’t take it too hard, I won’t 
interfere. You can wear my muff and tippet.” 
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I didn’t mean myself, mother; but the young 
French gentleman and his sister. You will want 
me to help about the dinner.” 

“‘Never mind about the dinner. I’m capable 
of managing that with Hagar: we can chop 
the stuffing and strain the pumkin sauce over 
night, you know. There now, I don’t believe 
there’s, a bit of sage or summer savory in the 
house, What shall we do? These workmen 
turn everything topsy turvy.” 

“Oh! yes, there is, mother. I put up two new 
bundles myself, and hung them on the rafters in 
the garret, out of the joiner’s way. Shall I run 
and get it?” 

“Well, if you’d just as lief as not.” 3 

Away went Hannah up into the garret, where } 
any quantity of dried herbs hung in clusters and $ 
bundles along the naked rafters, with strings of 
fresh apples, nicely quartered, and hung up to 
dry side by side with loops and rings of pump- 
kins, stretched along poles, and forming massive 








3} purson to be pended on.’ 


‘Hannah has been very thoughtful,” said the 
mother.- 

‘Yes, and as you was a saying, Miss Arnold, 
young folks will be young folks, and sleighing 
is sleighing; that’s what I told Dan, not ten 
minutes ago. ‘Dan,’ says I, ‘you jist go inter 
the barn, and dust out that ’ere two-horse sleigh, 
and the cutter as well, for if there isn’t two foot 
of snow to-morrow morning, I ain’t a colored 
So in course Dan 
went. Get along without Hannah! Who thought 
we couldn’t, I’d like to know?” 

‘*But what will Mr. Arnold say to all this?” 
inquired the mistress, doubtfully. o 

‘*He—he told me to ask you,” said Hannah, 
with a demure little smile. 

Mrs. Arnold did not smile in return; but a 
look of pleasure stole over her face. 

‘¢Well,” she said, ‘‘we will think about it! 
Thanksgivin’ isn’t exactly like Sunday, being 


: rather an institution of the government: so per- 


golden chains-across the slope of the roof. On haps if we read a chapter, and have prayers at 
a tow sheet, stretched along one end of the } home, and especially if your father and I go to 
garret. floor, which was of loose boards, that $ ‘ meeting with a sense of edification, a decorous 
rattled as she walked, lay a huge pile of butter- } sleigh-ride would not be wrong. Hagar, I think 
nuts. Three or four bushels of chestnuts lay in; Dan had better bring out the great bear-skin 


one corner, and a quantity of shag-barks was 
heaped away farther out of sight. 


> 
g 


“There'll be enough for one Thanksgiving, } 
any way,” thought Hannah, looking around, as ; 
she jumped down from the old chair on which } ; 
she had mounted in order to reach the herbs. ; 


5 
3 


‘Brother needn’t be afraid of our starving his 
friends out, any way.” : 

She ran down, with a bunch of herbs in each 3 
hand, flushed and pleased that she had remem- $ ; 
bered something which her mother deemed im- } : 
portant. 3 

By this time Mrs. Arnold was in the kitchen, 
"settling the programme of the coming supper, 
and the next day’s feast, with Hagar, the house- ; 
hold slave; who was, in reality, rather more { 
mistress of the kitchen than Mrs. Arnold her- 
self. 

“Now, Hagar, don’t you think we can get 
along without Hannah to-morrow?” 

Hagar laid down the loaf of bread she was 
eutting, and seemed cloudily doubtful. 

“*Young folks will be young ovemedl said the 
mistress, persuasively. 

‘Sure enough; there is nature in that ’ar. 

Here Hannah entered. Hagar’s face brightened 
at the sight of the herbs. She received them: 
with great complacency, observing that she had 
just been a-worrying the soul out of her body 
about sage, and there it came, just like a miracle 
with an angel behind it. 





. robes, and we must see about the foot stoves.” 


“I’ve ’tended to that,” said Hagar, with a 
sniff of her little nose which reminded you of a 
squirrel over its nut. ‘‘ Master carried the robes 


out hisself, and has been a-dusting them agin 
the sun fence ever since.’ 


«Now that it is all settled,” said Mrs. Arnold, 
with a gentle sigh, for her delicate conscience 
was not quite at rest, “we'd better fix up a 
little, Hannah, for there’s no knowing when the 
visitors may come. Hagar, tell Dan to build a 
fire in the out room; there is plenty of pine 
knots under the kitchen stairs, and everything 
handy.” 

“Pll ’tend to that,” said Hagar, plunging her 
knife into the bread. ‘‘There’s Dan coming now 
with the sleigh-bells in his hand. Suppose he 
wants me to scour ’em up for him. There ain’t 
no end to his wants.” 

Sure enough, just as Mrs. Arnold and her 
daughter left the kitchen, Dan entered, dragging 
a huge black bear-skin robe in one hand, and 
with a string of bells jingling in the other. 

Dan was rather more than six feet high; while 
Hagar stood just four feet ten in her highest 
heeled shoes. Dan was large and portly, with 
a glossy black skin, and a little stoop in the 
shoulders; Hagar was straight as an arrow, and 
held her head back, pretty like a quail when it 
walks the spring turf. Dan had large feet, 
large hands, and was altogether a little ponder- 
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ous; Hagar was quick, wiry, and, to use one’s 
complinentery way of expressing it, ‘“‘sharp as 
a steel trap.” 

Hagar suspected what her fellow slave wanted, 
and kept oh shaving off slices of bread from the 
loaf with great diligence. 

‘‘ Hagar, here is a great long slit in the bear- 
skin. Master tore it agin the stun wall. S’pos- 
ing you jes take a needle and sew ’em up, ’cause 
it’s going to be wanted now, I tell you.” 

“Tse got more to ’tend to now than I’se likely 
to get along with,” said Hagar, pushing aside 
the slices of bread, and sweeping the crumbs 
into one hand with the palm of the other. 


Who’s going to help me, I should like to know? : be a large brick for them feet, Hagar. 


There’s the fire to build in the out room, and 
oven wood to get in, and pine knots to split 
up. Who’s going to help me, I say, with all the 
family going to meeting and every which way?” 


‘‘Wal, then, Hagar, if the rest on ’em are 
; going a sleighing to-morrow, why shouldn’t 
} we?” 

Hagar gave sure evidence that she was really 
smart as a steel trap; her eyes began to sparkle, 
} her little figure isolated itself. 

“You don’t mean that ’ere, now, Dan?” 

“Yes, Ido. There’s the cutter that I painted 
a beautiful yaller, only last fall, jest the dandy 
for us; then here’s the bear-skin, you’ll sit under 
it, Hagar, as snug and warm as a biscuit; and 
then them bells—ah! you’ve got to work at ’em— 
won’t they glisten and jingle? I'll heat a brick, 
and do it up in flannel for your feet. It needn’t 
Then, 
as for the driving, perhaps, I don’t know how to 
make old Jack go. Gingle! crack! dash! here 





; we go! Snow-balls flying from the horse’s huffs, 


fences running away from us, a jumper every 


“Tll help you, Hagar; who else has a right : which while in the road, the cutter going slap 


tq that felicitation?” said Dan, bending grandly $ 


$’long over it. There, Hagar, that will do. 


over the little woman; ‘‘only jest get your } They’re bright as a new dollar, every bell on 


needle and stitch up the little bit of a tear, jest $ 
to satisfy master, and see if I don’t come up to § 
the mark.” 

Hagar dusted the crumbs from her hands, 


‘ cutter in order. 
} you'll find an axe at the back door, with a 


’em. Much obliged. Now if you would just 


build that fire in the out room, while I get the 
If pine knots are wanted, 


If 


took a wooden needle poppet from her bosom, $ beautiful barked log to lay them against. 
which Dan recognized, with a broad smile, as : master’ll only let me have the cutter and old 
his own gift, selected a coarse needle, threaded ’ Jack, we'll be sure to have that sleigh-ride.”’ 


it, and then explored the depths of her pocket 
for a steel side-thimble, and, thus equipped, 
drew the bear-skin on her lap, and soon put it 
in order. 

‘‘Now,” said Dan, coaxingly, ‘if you would 
jest touch up these ‘ere bells a trifle with a 
little brick dust.” 

‘Touch ’em up yourself,” said Hagar, with a 


toss of her little head. ‘Bells ain’t my work, : 


no how.” 
“Yes,” said Dan, benignly, ‘scouring belongs 


to the women folks. How often I’ve stood by } 
3 great, tall fellow absolutely believed that he 


to watch them ’ere hands of yourn a sliding up 
and down the knives! It ed be a shame for any 
other person to touch scouring in this house, 
T’ve said so fifty times.” 

‘Well, take away the bear-skin and give me 
the bells. Mighty good care you’ve taken on 
’em.”’ 

‘*Hagar,” 


said Dan, stooping low, and speak- 
ing in a bland, confidential voice, ‘it’s beginning 
to snow. There’s half an inch on the ground 
this minute.” 


‘Well, that’s no secret, I can see for myself.” 


“Yes, Hagar, but I was thinking what’s sarse } 


for the goose is sarse for——” 
“Oh! git away, Dan, and don’t talk poetry to 
me.” 


With this Dan gathered up his robe and the 
bells, made a motion with his hand, threw an 
imaginary kiss high over Hagar’s head, and 
disappeared, leaving the little negress in a state 


$ of hazy doubt whether Dan had been putting 


all his work on her or not. 

-Now, in a fair battle of intellect or temper, 
Hagar was five times a match for her fellow- 
slave; but then Dan seldom got into a temper,,. 
and wes sure to meet her acuteness with gloz- 
ing flattery and that small cunning which is 
often available where good sense fails. The 


was superior to the little steel trap, because he 
usually prevailed over her. So Hagar went 
down on her knees, and fanned the shovel full 
of live coals which lay in a heap of glowing red 
under the fire of hickory wood she had crossed 
over the tall, brass andirons, and pursed out 
her India rubber cheeks into a pair of bellows, 
circling them with her linsey-woolsey apron, 
which she held tight between her two hands. 
At last a tongue of flame shot up the fine splin- 
ters, ‘and licked the delicate moss from the wood, 
till the cloud of smoke turned into sheets of 
flame, which danced cheerily over the tall and- 
$ irons and brightened all over the room. 

Just as Hagar stood on the hearth, regarding 
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her work, Mrs. Arnold and Hannah came in, 
looking quite picturesque and beautiful. You 
might travel a week anywhere and not find a 
more charming figure than Hannah exhibited 
when she came in, with her bottle-green skirt, 
and crimson short gown trimmed with black 
gimp, and that fall of narrow ruffles, meeting 
at the throat, and leaving the shapely neck free 
in its motions, which were graceful as those of 
a,canary bird when it sings; calf-skin shoes 
covered over black stockings, with long, crimson 
clocks at the ankles, completed a costume that 
Hagar considered quite enhancing. 

‘*Isn’t she nice, Hagar?” said Mrs. Arnold, 
smoothing the soft, brown hair that lay like 
satin on each side the young girl’s head. ~+‘A 
nice, obedient girl, I mean?” she continued, 
blushing at the motherly pride that broke forth 
in her words. 

“Nice as a new pin,” chimed in Hagar, fold- 
ing her arms, and facing round to take a full 
survey. ‘If she don’t catch a beau this time I 
lose my guess.” 

Hannah blushed, and smiled, and looked slily 
at her mother; while Hagar stood criticising 
them both, with her head on one side, and both 
arms reposing on her little chest. 

“Am I too fine, Hagar?” said Mrs. Arnold, 
flushing a little at the idea; ‘anything wrong?” 

“Wall now, if the crown of that ere cap stood 
up a little higher behind, kinder like a fan, you 
know, and the ribbon that goes round the head 
was yaller, or blue, or red, instead of black, it 
ed be more scrumptious, according to my notion. 
Then, if you’d make the plaits of that ’ere mus- 
lin handkercher fall open in front, jest enough 
to show the string of gold beads, with a little 
more of the neck—for it’s almost as white as 
our Hannah’s after all—I shouldn’t find much 
fault. The roll of that hair jest back from the 
forehead is handsome as a picter; and then that 
brown silk dress has got so much rustle in it. 
Well, I can’t say as there is much fault to find. 
Now jest set down here, both on you, while I go 
and get the supper under way. Dan has got to 
help me to-night, any way.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Wurtz these preparations were going on in 
the old farm house, a little cavalcade, cons‘sting 
of two gentlemen and a lady, followed by a uegro 
servant, were galloping through a swep of 
woods half a score of miles south of Norwich. 

They made a merry party, with their gay 
laughter and jests, as they spurred quickly on 


ever the frozen road, for the day was cold, and hear, brother?” 








it was evident that a gust of snow was fluttering 
up on the wind from the eastern hills. 

The girl was in the first bloom of womanhood; 
a rich, dark brunette, with cheeks like the side 
of a September peach that has ripened next the 
sun, and eager, changing eyes that anticipated 
every smile upon her full lips, and gave to her 
face a piquant beauty quite indescribable. She 
sat her horse admirably, and her lithe, slender 
form showed to advantage, in spite of the fur 
wrappings which the day demanded. With it 
all there was something very un-English in her 
appearance, although she spoke the language 
with no perceptible accent. The gentleman at 
her right hand bore sufficient resemblance to 
her to betray the relationship between them, 
but the brother’s dark ‘features had none of the 
brilliant color or expression which gave such 
life to her countenance. Although he joined in 
the conversation, and smiled frequently at his 
sister’s lively sallies, he seemed naturally a 
reserved, silent man; and there was something 
in the stern, black eyes, and about thegsfirm 
mouth, which betokened a bitter and vindictive 
temper when once aroused. 

Their companion was a man still young, 
twenty-seven perhaps, almost handsome at 
times, although the slightly Roman features 
looked somewhat cold and severe in repose. 
He was conversing gaily with the girl, and his 
eyes, at times, fastened themselves upon her 
face, with an expression which sent a riper 
color to her cheek, though a smile would tremble 
over her lips, in spite of every effort to prevent it. 

“And you think I will like your sister, and 
she me?” she said, laughingly. ‘Reaily, if she 
is so sweet and charming as you say, I doubt 
if I am acting wisely in bringing Paul within 
her influence.” 

“My poor Hannah!” he replied, smiling and 
shaking his head; ‘‘she has no more idea of 
coquetry than a wood pigeon.” 

“Oh! don’t be too sure of that, sir,” she in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Woman’s nature is the same the 
world over, and I would wager my pet curl that, 
if the truth were known, you would find that 
even the most innocent and retired little pigeon 
had her own ideas about subjugating every pert 
young male within her reach.” 

“Ts that the principle upon which Miss de 
Montreuil acts?” he asked, quickly. 

“Oh! it is unjust to turn my argument against 
myself,” st:= said, bravely, though the tell-tale 
color dyed her cheeks again. ‘It is only your 
quiet women that I distrust; I am never afraid 
of any other where Paul is concerned—do you 











“Yes, yes,” he replied, with a slight accent. 
*‘Haven’t you learned, Arnold, that it is useless 
to contend with Laura? When she finds her- 
self worsted, she leaps clean beyond the argu- 
ment, and brings up in a totally different quar- 
ter.”’ 

“Tt is beginning to snow!” exclaimed Miss 
de Montreuil, only noticing her brother’s remark 
by an impatient shrug of the shoulders. ‘See 
there, Mr. Arnold, it is coming toward us quite 
rapidly.” 

‘We are nearly through the woods now,” he 
answered, ‘‘and there is a little town, not far 
beyond, where we can rest, if it snows too badly 
to go on.” 

“Better push ahead, masser,”’ chimed in the 
old negro; ‘‘’tain’t a gwine to be much snow, 
but afore mornin’ dar’ll be sleighing, or I misses 
my guess.” 

‘¢Peter’s lame arm is an unfailing barometer,” 
said de Montreuil. 

The old negro glanced down at the injured 
member with a puzzled look, as if doubtful what 
maiimer of thing that might be, saying, hesitat- 
ingly, 

‘’Spect it are, masser Paul, and it am achin’ 
doleful all this blessed mornin’.” 

‘Here we are out of the woods!” exclaimed 
Arnold, as they reached the brow of the hill, 
from whence the sloping fields betrayed the 
cultivation of man. ‘On a bright day, Miss de 
Montreuil, there is a fine view from this spot.” 

“‘But this is not exactly a June zephyr,” said 
her brother.”’ 

“Oh! fie! Paul, you never did really appre- 


ciate the beautiful. I am sure that it must be | 


very lovely.” 

‘On a day like this it makes but little differ- 
ence,” persisted de Montreuil; ‘‘I can see no 
more pleasure in freezing to death in the garden 
of Eden than in Nova Zembla.” 

“There is the tavern,” said Arnold, pointing 
to a long log building at the foot of the descent. 

“Ts there a little hamlet there?” 

“The customary blacksmith’s shop and school- 
house; it would not be Connecticut, you know, 
without those.” 

‘There is a crowd of men in the field back of 
the school-house,” said de Montreuil; “surely 
they cannot be holding a patriotic meeting in 
this storm?” 

“More likely a shooting match—remember 
to-morrow will be Thanksgiving.” 

“Prime turkeys, I’se warrant,” muttered old 
Peter, elevating himself in his stirrups. ‘Oh! 
Guy, ain’t it worth while?” 
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said Laura, “but have never had the good for- 
tune to witness one.” 

“That comes of being shut up in a city all 
your life, Miss de Montreuil; see how sadly 
your education has been neglected!” 

“T plead guilty, and lament my ignoranee. 
Is there no way of remedying it now?” 

“Oh! certainly! You can watch all the pro- 
ceedings very comfortably from the tavern win- 
dow. What do you say, de Montreuil?—shall 
we beg or hire a rifle and take a shot at the 
old gobbler?” 

“Just as you like, mon ami; I should rather 
like to see the sport.” 

“T haven’t tried my hand for years; I should 
like to know if I have lost my skill.” 

“After all,” said Laura, “it seems rather 
cruel amusement.” 

Arnold’s look expressed the most perfect 
astonishment; then a sneer, which she did not 
see, altered the lines of his mouth into an ex- 
pression almost revolting. 

“Tt may be so,” he replied, ‘but Connecticut 
youths are not trained to think so; our fair 
saint will give us absolution if we follow the 
barbarous customs of those about us.” 

“Oh! I confess to a desire to see the sport, 
but I don’t half like it, after all.” 

“Come on, then, where your curiosity can be 
gratified, and Ill warrant that you will forget 
your scruples.” 

A rapid ride down the hill soon brought them 
to the little tavern, where they dismounted, and 
were ushered, with due ceremony, into the best 
room of which the house could boast. 

The crowd in the field were not so busy with 
their preparations but that the strangers were 
duly remarked; and they proved themselves 
possessed of that laudable spirit of curiosity, 
which has so fully developed itself in the de- 
scendants of the worthy puritan fathers. 

Old Peter went into the field to hire a rifle 
for his master, and a little group immediately 
gathered about him, plying the old servant with 
so many questions, that he stood, rolling his eyes 
about, in open-mouthed and helpless amazement. 
But Peter’s elocutionary powers were upon too 
grand a scale for him to be long crushed, even 
by such numbers, and, recovering his speech, 
he poured forth such a voluble account of the 
glory of his master and all his family, past and 
present, that even Yankee curiosity could not 
well have craved a more complete account. 

«And that ’ere’s young Arnold with him?” 
asked a long, gaunt specimen, when the sable 
servitor paused for breath. ‘He used to live 


“IT have heard so much of these matches,” ! down to Norridge, and his folks is there yet.” 
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‘‘And he and that French feller want to try 
their skill at shootin’ agin us, dew they?” asked 
another, bringing his rifle heavy down upon the 
ground, ‘Wall, tell em to come on. I'll let 
‘em have my old soger cheap, thovgh it ain’t 
used to bein’ hired out to furreners.” 

‘And what dew they think of imports and 
taxations?” asked a stout old farmer. ‘The 
time’s come when a man likes to know who he’s 
a-neighborin’ with.” 

“Oh! get away,” rejoined the first speaker, 
‘‘old Arnold’s a riglar true blue, and his son 
takes after him. I'll bet there hain’t a drop o’ 
tea wet their whistles since the last taxation.” 

“Arnold’s got’a darter, hain’t he?” asked 
some one. 

«Of course he has,” retorted the stout farmer ; 
“dew you think Jake Dennis would stand up for 
him so, ef there wasn’t a female in the case?” 

“‘That’s all yew know about it,” grumbled 
the discomfited defender of Mr. Arnold’s patriot- 
ism, when the laugh at his expense had ceased, 
«I guess you’d better finish your business, if you 
want any shootin’ to-day, and leave me alone.” 

The hint was a timely one, and the crowd 
moved away from Peter, and busied themselves 
about their concluding arrangements. The luck- 
less fowls were taken out of the baskets, and 
flung, securely tied, upon the ground; and one 
fine old turkey gobbler, with a blood red crest, 
was selected as the first to be put up at the 
“mark.” 

Several men tried their skill, but proved un- 
successful, as it was only by hitting the turkey’s 
head that the prize could be gained; and, as the 


old gobbler was by no means inclined to keep ; 


his red crested head erect, and allow his enemies 
a fair shot, the task was by no means an easy one. 

The discomfited men were greeted with shouts 
of laughter; for it is a peculiarity of human 
nature that we are even more than usually de- 
lighted with other people’s failures, when about 
running the same risk ourselves. 

Jake Dennis proved the fortunate competitor, 
and then a variety of trials followed in quick 
succession. When the sport was at its height, 
Arnold and his friend came out of the tavern 
and crossed the field to the match-ground. 

De Montreuil gazed about him with amused 
euriosity—and to one unaccustomed to things 
of the sort, the scene was not devoid of in- 
terest. The animated looks of the crowd, the 
eagerness of the competitors, the ill-concealed 
chagrin of those defeated, and the quiet self- 
complacency of the winners, were excessively 
amusing. 

“Dew you want to try your hand?” asked 


3 the old farmer of Arnold, after another fine 
} turkey had been set up. 
3 “If I may, certainly.” 

He took the rifle which the old man handed 
him, and, lifting it with a sure aim, fired—the 
bird’s head fell upon the snow several feet from 
the body. A shout of applause followed the 
feat, for there had been no shot equal to it, 

“There ain’t no Tory blood in yew, I’ll bet,” 
said the old farmer; ‘‘you are the sort to be 

depended on.” 
Arnold looked at him keenly. 

** You seem a true patriot,” he said. 

“I guess they’ll find me one when the time 
comes,” he replied, with an emphatic nod. 

Arnold placed in his hand the turkey he had 
won, and thanked him for the use of his rifle. 

“You and I will have a little talk before I 
leave here. Come, de Montreuil, as you won't 
; try your skill, let us go, your sister will be tired 
3 of waiting. How it does snow, we shall be in 
the midst of a storm!” 

‘““Where is Peter?” asked the Frenchman, 

when they had reached the tavern. ‘I declare 
the old fool is going to take a shot, and he is as 
timid with a gun as an old woman.” 
3 The truth was, Peter had bragged and vaunted 
his powers until he found himself in an un- 
pleasant situation. Several slaves had followed 
their masters, armed with blunderbusses, shot- 
guns, horse-pistols, or any other species of fire- 
arms they could lay their hands upon, in the 
expectation of being allowed a share in the 
sport toward the close. Now, one bad tempered 
negro was an excellent marksman, and Peter 
had irritated him until it was decided that they 
must either fight it out, rough-and-tumble, or 
shoot against each other at a mark. 

Affairs had reached a crisis; the belligerent 
negro threatened, and Peter showed the whites 
3 of his eyes in terror. His vaunting spirit had 
$ carried him further than he intended. He looked 
3 about for his master; he was too far off to pro- 
> tect him, nor did he show any disposition to 
sinterfere. He looked among the crowd—the 
$ matchers had ceased their sport to watch the 
; coming fun. 
$ “My massa wants me,” stuttered Peter. 

The tall negro extended in his left hand a 
: rifle, and doubled up his ponderous right fist 
§ directly under Peter’s rolling eyes. 
} “Yer kin take yer chise,” he said, coolly. 
; “‘Can’t hev no city niggers a flourishin’ it over 

*spectable colored pussons.” 

> “Stand upto him, Jupe!” shouted the laugh- 
; ing crowd. ‘Don’t let any strange darkies im- 
$ pose upon you.” 
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‘J ain’t a strange darkey, I ain’t, no how, jams, While there was anything to embellish 
but was born and broughten up in these parts; or arrange she could ward off all impatience; 
as well as the rest on yer—now, who wants to } but now the very rustle of her dress reminded 
*pose upon him?” expostulated Peter. “Tl Sher every instant that he was coming, and her 
meet him like a man, but just now marster$ heart beat and fluttered in that gentle bosom 








wants me.” ‘ 

“Can’t help it,” said Jupe, determinedly; ‘I ; 
wan’t yertew. Now, which is it to be, this’ere ; 
blunderbuss, or a taste of this ’ere,’’ and he 
brought his huge fist into dangerous proximity 
with his frightened opponent’s nose, which was 
in all conscience flat enough by nature. 

Peter trembled in his shoes; he glanced at 
the fist and at the rifle—either was bad enough! 
He grabbed the rifle—shut his eyes—pulled the 
trigger and fired. They had given him an un- 
loaded gun, but it was all the same to Peter! 
He gave one bound, while the crowd were in 
convulsions of laughter, and started for the 
tavern, followed by a crowd of hooting boys. 

So extreme was the poor fellow’s terror that 
he dashed past his master, and flew into the 
room where Laura de Montreuil stood laughing 
as heartily as the others. 

“Save me, Misses,’ he screamed; y T’se killed 
@ man and now they want to hang me for doing 
on’t.” 

With this pathetic appeal, Pete crowded him- 
self under the settee, and it required half an 
hour’s persuasion to get him out. Not till after 
he had been repeatedly assured that the crowd 
had dispersed and Jupe gone home with his ? 





with yearning eagerness to behold him. 

Hannah, too, was in a state of considerable 
excitement. She moved softly from seat to seat, 
smoothed her glossy hair before the looking- 
glass, and smiled to see how bright and bloom- 
ing was the face that looked back upon her. 

“T wonder if he will think me improved!” 
she thought. ‘The last time he came home, I 
remémber he complained of my stooping. It 
was because we had just finished the fall weay- 
ing, and one gets a habit of stooping in the 
joom; but he won’t find fault about that now. 
Hagar says I am as straight as an arrow. I 
wish my hands wasn’t quite so brown and hard, 
he spoke about that, too; but then hard work 
will show itself, do what one will.” 

‘‘Isn’t that the sound of horses coming down 
the road, Hannah?” cried Mrs, Arnold, half 
rising. © 

‘“‘No, mother, I think not. It is father com- 
ing round the house in his heavy boots.” 

“No, no; I am sure—I am sure he is com- 
ing.” 

How that motherly heart began to swell and 
beat! The glow of tenderness in her eyes was 
beautiful to look upon. 

‘‘He is coming, Hannah. Hark!” 


master could he be induced to come forth; and } That moment the front door opened, and a 
a pitiful looking object he was, when he came 3 face, all tanned and weather-beaten with out- 
into the light. His portly carcass seemed really : door work, looked in: a strong, earnest face, 
flattened, his snowy wool was specked with }such as we seldom meet in these days. You 


dust, and his neat riding suit woefully soiled. 3 would not have believed that such depth of 

In pity to his terror they got off as quickly $ 
as possible. Peter spoke never a word during 
several miles, but when they came in sight of 
Norwich, Peter’s spirits began to revive and: 
with them his vaunting spirit returned. $ 

He rode close behind his master and whis- 
pered confidentially, 

“‘Marster Paul, ’spec that ar Jupe was wuss 
skeered than he made believe, but I’se glad I 
- didn’t kill him, any how.” 

The mirth with which this confidence was re- } 
ceived excited Peter’s displeasure. He snorted 
disdainfully, drew his horse back and rode on 
in solemn silence, reserving all attempts to con- 
vince himself and others of his bravery until a 
more auspicious period. 

The hour in which one sits, full dressed, to wait 
for company, is always a tedious one. Until § 
that time, Mrs. Arnold had not really had time 3 
to feel of a certainty that her son was coming > 





affection could belong to the face. 

‘Wife! daughter! he is coming! 
in sight.” 

They started forward in a group, and, stand- 
ing upon the door stone, gazed eagerly along 
the road, regardless of the snow that fell softly 
around them, scattering their heads and gar- 
ments with floating down. 

Three persons on horseback, two men and 
a@ woman, were coming full gallop through the 
storm. 

Yes, it was young Arnold and his friends. 
They rode swiftly up to the gate, both the young 
men dismounted, and Mrs, Arnold stood waiting, 
with heart in her mouth, while her son deliber- 
ately lifted the young lady from her saddle, 
Then he eame forward, and she fell upon his 
bosom. 


Our son is 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER I. 3 as & grave, middle-aged man, of though!ful, even 
Ir was past sunset, and the dusk was begin- § 3 melancholy countenance. He suddenly disposed 
ning to creep over the brown hills of Southern ; of all his estates, and, having converted his 
Virginia. My steed, which had been making 3 wealth into money, went into the mountains to 
good progress since the early dawn, began to 3 visit an old friend, previous to embarking on a 
fag and grow restless; and I, too, in spite of 3 : long European tour. He never reached that 
the strange mission that had heretofore filled § ; friend’s house. I remember well the bewildered 
my thoughts, almost imprecated the fate which $ § anxiety, followed by dread and despair, with 
had sent me wandering in this bleak region. § $ which my father waited for news of him, but 
In vain, with straining eyes, I scanned the; there came neither tidings nor return. A long 
Western horizon. I knew I must be near my} 3 and faithful search was equally fruitless, and at 
destination, and yet I saw no glimpse of the; ? last he was given up for lost. His wealth had 
gabled house which had been pointed out to me é disappeared with him, all except a valuable dia- 
as my mysterious goal. Only bare hills stretched 3 mond, a token of some early passion, which he 
away, out of sight. ; had left in his brother’s care. Two years later 
‘I believe the ghost has cheated me,’’ I mut- my father died, leaving me the last of the Dun- 
tered, impatiently, drawing up my horse, and : allens, and the diamond was my sole inheri- 
once more scanning the landscape. ‘Let me 5 tance. 
see again what these words mean,” andI drew? My early lessons of self-dependence had im- 
from my pocket-book a note written in a cramped é bued me with a courageous and adventurous 
and ancient hand. disposition. It was, therefore, without hesita- 
‘‘Arthur Dunallen,” thus it read, “seven ; tion, though with extreme wonder and some 
years ago, come Christmas Eve, your kinsman, : unpleasant forebodings, that I accepted this 
your father’s elder brother, fell by the hand of 3 mission. I was not superstitious; I had no 
Rupert Ware. To-night you are of age, and his 3 faith in the ghostly mien of the epistle, but 
blood calls to you from the ground. Seek, : 3 there was a mystery in it which puzzled me, 
among the most westcrn summits of the Alle- 3 : and which I was impatient to solve. I resolved 
ghanies in —— county, for a large gabled § to devote the Christmas holidays to this enter- 
house, of grey stone, half in ruins. You will} prise, and answer in person the strange sum- 
know it, for it bears the name of Ware Grange. : mons. Whatever was my uncle’s fate, I felt 
There you shall see and speak with $ sure it would now be made clear to me, and, 
DuNALLEN’s WraltH.” 3 abandoning my studies, I set out on horseback 
This singular communication, as startling as 2 ° for the mountains. 
it was quaint, had been deposited on my dress- 3 “Cheer up, my good Selim!” I cried, stroking 
ing-table, three days previous, by an unseen $ the neck of my steed, when again I had folded 
hand. No one had seen the messenger come or¢ the note and concealed it, in my portmanteau. 
go; no one had heard a footstep, but when 13 “Cheer up! or the night will overtake us in this 
rose from my couch on the morning of my birth-$ dismal region, and I, too, may share the fate of 
day, the note, smoothly folded and legibly di-? the elder Dunallen.” 
rected, was the first thing upon which my eyes} I put spurs to my horse, and soon we had left 
fell. 3 another weary mile behind; but now, crowning 
Though scarcely more than a child at the § a distant hill, I saw, by the last rays of day- 
time of my kinsman’s disappearance, the cir- : ; light, a large stone house in the vicinity of a 
cumstances were still fresh in my memory. He? § rude little hamlet. At the same moment I over- 
was a wealthy landholder, of Scotch descent, } took a countrywoman, with a basket of wares, 
owning large estates in the richest section of ; resting by the roadside, and I paused to ques- 
Virginia. Report said that in his youth he had § tion her. 
been a wild rover—that he had done deep wrongs: ‘What do you call yonder house, friend?” I 
—but of this I know little. I remembered him : asked, pointing to the gray roof in the distance. 
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The woman gazed at me curiously before she ; feel the least craving for food, though I had 
answered, and I perceived a restless, uncertain } ridden so far; but I swallowed a glass of wine 
glitter in her large black eyes. : and threw myself on a long settle to rest, before 

“Tt was Ware Grange,” was her reply—‘‘and ; proceeding to the Grange and to my promised 
years ago we had right merry Christmas feasis } meeting with the Wraith. 
there, but for seven years it has had no master For a while so absorbed was I, and lost in 
and the gate has been shut to strangers.” vague surmises, that I paid no heed to the buzz 

A thrill shot through me as! listened to these } of conversation which the countrymen kept up. 
words. It was the same name which my un- ; But by-and-by, a few words startled my ear, 
seen guide had tol@, and for the same length of and arrested my attention. I listened. 
time it had been desolate. All my previous; ‘There never was akinder man. Wasa poor 
doubts vanished. I knew now that a revelation } body in distress, he was glad and ready to give 
was to be made to me, and I was eager to stand 3 him a lift. But he had a curious look with his 
face to face with the mystery. eyes. I could not be easy when he looked at 
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“There is a decent inn at the village,” added 
my informer, thinking that my silence proceeded 
from disappointment at not being accommodated ; 
at the Grange. ‘‘We call it the Red Thistle, 
and it’s kept by honest Sandy Fitzroy.” 

I threw her a piece of silver for her infor- ; 
mation, and would have ridden away, but, § 
springing from the ground, she suddenly caught ; 
my hand and held it fiercely, while an expres- $ 
sion of intense emotion was visible on her face. $ 

‘“‘The diamond! the diamond!” she cried, } 
her eyes flashing with passionate excitement. ; 
‘Let me see it! Let me see it! Hold it near ; 
to me!” 

Wondering not a little at this strange mani- } 
festation, I held the hand on which the ring } 
was placed, toward her. Her breath came} 
quick—she touched it with her fingers. 

“I had one once,” she said, speaking slowly } 
and with strong agitation, ‘‘and while I kept $ 
it, I was happy. But I let it leave me, and § 
with it I lost my peace, my heart, my soul. 3 
All lost—lost!” ; 

She dropped my hand as abruptly as she had ; 
taken it, and sinking down by the roadside she } 
burst into tears. Pitying the poor lunatic, for $ 
such I felt she must be, I would have stayed } 
longer and attempted to soothe her wild grief, 
but she saw my intention, and catching up her 
basket, hurried out of sight. I rode thought- 
fully on toward the Grange. 

I found the inn with no difficulty, a low 
eaved building with a red thistle painted over 
the doorway, and having seen to the accommo- 
dation of Sclim, I entered and sat down by the 
fire which blazed in the great open chimney. 
A group of farmers were lounging about the 
room, and a red cheeked lassie was weaving 
Christmas wreaths to decorate the dingy little } 
windows. Honest Sandy, in great commotion § 
at having a strange gentleman in his house, { 
flurried about and urged his hospitalities upon $ 
me. I was in too much agitation of mind to 





me.” 

“No one knew that he ever had an enemy,” 
chimed in my host. ‘I believe he went sud- 
denly mad and drowned himself.” 

‘“‘He died no natural death,” said the first 
speaker. ‘*Who ever heard of one dying in his 
bed and then haunting his house ever after?” 

“There is a ghost, then!” I cried, growing 
excited as the conversation proceeded. The 
peasants, eyeing me curiously, responded, 

“Yes, sir. Many aman of us has crossed the 
hill at midnight and seen the spectre marching 
up and down the garden walk.” 

‘Describe him, I pray of you.” 

“A tall, gaunt man in sheeted white,” said 
Sandy, while a shiver crept over the whole 
company. ‘He walks in long strides up and 
down the garden. Did you ever hear of him, 
stranger ?” 

I did not want any of these people to know 
my errand, so I shook my head, and leaving the 
room, stood a moment in the open door. The 
stars blinked brightly overhead. It was a clear 
night and I was not afraid nor superstitious. 

““Why not go at once and solve this doubt?” 
I asked myself. ‘Delay will but torment and 
harass my already excited mind. The ghost 
sent for me and desires to see me. I am come 
at his bidding; and the sooner we meet, the 
better.” 

No sooner thought than done. With swift 
steps I crossed the fields that lay between the 
inn and the Grange. I thought of my lost kins- 
man and remembered his kindness to me in my 
childhood. It had been told me that I was to 
be his heir. What if some rich inheritance 
was even now to be bestowed on me! 

The stones of the old court-yard gave a me- 
lancholy and lonesome ring as I crossed them, 
and the solitary fir tree by the gate swung its 
boughs to mournful music. It seemed a sad, 


weird place, a fit haunt for unquiet spirits, 
All these outward tokens only increased my 
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anxiety to go onward. I gave aloud knock at ‘ é “T will respect the mystery of your house,” 
the door. Some moments elapsed, and then it $ : I interrupted. “Do not fear that I shall trouble 
creaked on its hinges, and a withered old man, ; you with idle questions. I acknowledge that I 
holding a lamp above his head, peered out upon ; :do not understand the object of my journey 
me. $ < hither, nor the strange rumors that I have 
I expected to have some difficulty in effecting } heard. Yet I came by request and will remain 
an entrance, but the old servant, scanning my : cheerfully.” 
appearance, merely said, : She thanked me, more by the expressive 
**Are you Mr. Dunallen ?” 








} glance of her eyes, than by the movement of 
I was expected then, in this strange place! { her lips, and taking some finfinished embroi- 
dery, she sat down near the fire. The fire- 
light, steady and bright, fell on her figure; and 
I looked at her, with a certain admiration, 
mingled with awe. Her features were softly 
moulded, bands of brown hair were folded over 
a Grecian forehead, her lips were mildly beau- 
} tiful, and it was only when she lifted her eyes, 
that I became conscious of a quiet strength 
and dignity of mien, unusual in one so young. 
There was nothing of the coyness of girlhood 


Replying wunderingly in the affirmative, the 
door was swung open and I was led across a 
wide hall to a door in the farther end. This 
too was opened. I looked in, as the servant 
drew back, and for a moment paused in dumb 
astonishment. 
CHAPTER II. 

Tue room was richly, even gorgeously fur- 

nished. Curtains of crimson fell in heavy folds 





over the windows, pictures in massive frames S about her, neither was there too much assu- 
adorned the walls, lounges and couches of } rance, but a maturity of face and bearing, 
velvet were placed here and there, inviting to ; which betokened a life of thought, perhaps of 
luxurious ease. 3 trial. 

A large astral lamp burned on a centre-table, : A few moments she sewed rapidly on her em- 
and in its light stood a beautiful girl of seven- ; broidery, but gradually she allowed her work 
teen or eighteen, richly attired and waiting to {to cease, and a troubled expression came over 


receive me. 


**Mr. Dunallen?” she inquired, hesitating a} 


moment as I approached her. 

I bowed in silence—it seemed to me I was in 
an enchanted palace. 

“‘{ am Geneva Ware,” she said, simply, and 
showed me a seat. “Reuben,” she added, ad- 
dressing the servant who stood without, ‘bring 
refreshments for Mr. Dunallen; he has traveled 
a long distance and must be weary.” 

*T wish for nothing,” I exclaimed—‘indeed 
I will taste nothing. I stopped a half hour at 
the inn.” 

Her large gray eyes rested inquiringly on me 
amoment. ‘Atthe inn!’ she repeated slowly. 
**You should have come directly here. Reuben, 
send immediately for this gentleman’s horse and 
baggage.” 

I would have prevented him, but her quiet, 
authoritative manner checked me. 

‘Since she will have it so, I will stay,” I 
said. to myself, ‘“‘and if this is the ghost, it is 
well worth journeying to see.” 

As the servant retired she turred toward me 
again. 

“Do not ask me how I knew that you were 
coming here,” she said, while her eyes fell 
under my gaze. ‘You are to stay with us a 


few days until a certain object of importance 
is accomplished. 


In the meanwhile—— 


3 her face. 

‘*You spoke of rumors,” she said, suddenly 
lifting her eyes. ‘It cannot be that tales of 
: our unfortunate house have reached the great 
$ city, the world in which you live.” 

3 “No,” I replied; ‘until three days since I 
3 was not aware of the existence of such a family; 
3 nor had I ever heard the name of Rupert Ware; 
3 nor do I yet know who he is, or how connected 
¢ with yourself.” 

$ He was my father,” she said. 

3 Was?” I repeated. “Then he is not now 
§ living?” 

$ She hesitated a moment, and looked pained. 
‘““When I was a child,” she said, ‘there was 
$ not a happier house for leagues about than this. 
3 My father and I lived together, and were suffi- 
} cient society for each other; for my mother had 
$ died before my recollection—yet, even in the 
$ midst of his lavish kindness and affection, I 
perceived, as I grew older, that he bore a secret: 


SLIP LL. 


PILLS. 


trouble. It grew upon him until it took pos- 
session of all his faculties. Suddenly he disap- 
peared. I do not say he died. No one knew 


of his death, but he vanished from human know- 
ledge. It is all like a terrible dream to me.” 
“This is a singular story,” I said, when she 
had concluded, ‘“‘and it renews in my memory 
the stories that the villagers told in yonder inn. 
Was it all their fancy that the unquiet master 
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of the Grange still walks in his accustomed: song rung in my ears, so wildly mournful and 
haunts?” $ foreboding. 

Her eyes, which were bent upon me when I} _ But presently, by an effort, I shook off the 
commenced my question, evaded my eyes as I ; spell, and looked about me. The room was an 
concluded. 3 old-fashioned bed-room, on the ground floor, 

“That I cannot answer you,” she said. ‘If 3 furnished with a high, curtained bed, an ancient 
it is so, you will surely behold him. But_this 3 bureau, and high-backed chairs. A fire crackled 
is a dark theme, and suggests thoughts too$in the fire-place, and relieved the otherwise 
melancholy.” : : 3 gloomy chamber. Thoroughly wearied, I quickly 

Reaching forward, she took a guitar from its § threw aside my clothing, and lay down to rest. 
nook in the corner. , : I knew not how long I slept, but suddenly, 

‘Perhaps you are no lover of music,” she ¢ out of a deep sleep, I awoke, perfectly conscious, 
said; ‘‘or it may be you have sisters who sing : and, rising in bed, looked about me. The fire 
far better than I.” ; i had long since gone out on the bearth, and the 

“Tam, like yourself, alone,” said I—‘the last moon, unclouded, shone through the curtainless 
of my family; and,” I added, ‘I passionately } window. I felt a sense of oppression, of unac- 
love music.” countable restlessness; it seemed to me utterly 

Her fingers wandered carelessly over the impossible to sleep longer in that room. Chilly 
strings, and she seemed seeking in her mind ‘as the December night was, I longed for a breath 
for a theme of song. Her face was pale, but : of its bracing air, and I dressed myself slowly, 
her eyes shone with a deep, intense light. As ; standing by the hearth. The words ‘Haunted 








I sat there, in that strange dwelling, beholding 
her so beautiful, yet so mysterious, she seemed 
to me a sibyl, and not a mere mortal maiden. 
While I still watched her, half bewildered by 
my fancies, her fingers swept the strings to 
more regular measure. Notwithstanding she 
had desired to change the gloomy theme, the} 
shadow was not yet lifted from her mind. Ina 
clear, but peculiarly mournful voice, she im- 
provised these verses: 





“Haunted howse, or haunted heart! 

Which conceals the deeper smart? 

Here are chill and joyless rooms, 

Flitting shadows, hovering glooms, 

Many a fearful voice and face; 

Oh! thou dread and dreary place, 
Haunted house, I fly from thee. 


Yet the world could ne’er impart 
Peace to me, whose haunted heart 
Whispered of a promise spoken, 
Of a trust which had been broken. 
No new faith could give me cheer, 
No new promise could be dear; 
Haunted house, I cling to thee.” 


As she finished singing she laid aside her 
guitar, and, rising, lighted a candle, which she 





house, I fly from thee,” kept returning and 
dwelling on my fancy; and I know not to what 
state of morbid uneasiness my mind would have 
progressed, had not a sudden sound, a real ex- 
citement, at once dispelled my vapors, and roused 


: me to the full possession of every faculty. 


The sound was a footstep, slow, distinct, regu- 
lar, like the precise and even tread of a night 
sentinel, By this time I was fully dressed, and 
I stepped quickly to the window. 

Good heaven! was that the spirit, the unjuiet 
spectre of the Grange? 

A tall figure, not in “sheeted white,” as the 
frightened villagers had told, but enveloped from 
head to foot in a cloak of sombre gray, was walk- 
ing slowly to and fro, not a dozen rods from my 
window. For some moments I stood perfectly 
motionless, while the blood ran chill in my veins, 
until I was convinced that I was not deceived, 
that something, whether flesh or spirit, was 
really walking before my eyes; and then, re- 
membering my mysterious summons, I threw 
up the sash lightly, and leaped to the ground. 

As I sprang, the spectre paused and stood 


gave to me without speaking. Her lips quivered perfectly silent, with its face toward me. It 
with suppressed emotion, and her face wore an 3 was so far off, however, and the moonlight was 
aspect of patience, long wearied, yet still un- { 80 indistinct, that I could noi see the features, 
broken. She had seemed a sibyl before; she { only @ pale countenance, dim and shadowy. I 
seemed a martyr now. A martyr to some fierce ? Started toward it, but, at my approach, the 
duty which imprisoned her in this enchanted H figure lifted one arm and waved me back, At 
house, away from the bright world for which ; the same time the hand, extended, let fall a 
her beauty was made. ’ slip of white paper, which fell fluttering to the 
I took the light, and, with a sober good night, $ ground, and, still keeping its face toward me, 
followed the servant, who now appeared, to my still waving me Wack, the spectre receded, until 
sleeping-room. When he had left me, I threw } it was lost in the thick shadows of the grove. 
myself on a seat, heedless of all about me. The $ Fora moment I hesitated whether I should not 
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track the ghost to his hiding-plaee, but I for- < conceal any traces there might be of my night’s 
bore, and satisfied myself with approaching the 3 broken slumbers. Apparently I succeeded; for 
spot where he had stood, and seeking for the { she resumed the quiet and easy manner which 
paper. I found it without trouble, a narrow ; seemed habitual to her, and, after a few moments 
slip of letter paper, clinging to the frosty ; of light conversation, she led me to the break- 
ground. With this grasped closely in my hand, } fast-table. 

I returned, easily re-entered my window, shut § She had looked beautiful and sibyl-like on 


it down, and, by the aid of a solitary coal which $ 
still gleamed among the ashes, I relit the wax 
candle which had lighted me to bed. 

The paper contained these words, written in 
the same hand, the same style as my former 
note. 

“Seven years ago, come Christmas Eve, Hugh 
Dunallen perished, but the hand that slew him 
forbore to touch his wealth. Vengeance, not 
avarice, aimed the sure blow. For you, his 
guiltless heir, it has been safely stored. 

On Christmas Eve, at your peril sooner, 
follow the river path until you reach three oaks, 
growing together, near a sudden bend of the 
stream. There seek and find your inherit- 
ance.” a 

I slept no more that night, but paced the room 
in a tumult of doubts. Was there indeed a mur- 
derer concealed within these precincts? and was 


the previous evening; but this morning, as she 
presided at the table, she wore a sweet and 
$ womanly aspect, even more alluring. She was 
3 attired as gracefully as, though more simply 
than, the night before; and her face, in place of 
that palior which alone had marred its beauty, 
wore a delicate blush that seemed called forth 
by the novelty of her position as hostess. 

While we were lingering at the table, a sud- 
den, confused murmur arose, outside of the 
apartment, and, in a moment, the door was 
flung open, and the woman whom I had met on 
the roadside entered, with her basket of wares 
hung about her waist. Geneva turned her head 
as the door opened, but when the wistful facc 
of the stranger met her gaze, she grew instantly 
$ pale, and, rising, looked with mingled sternness 
and terror on the intruder. 

The woman’s countenance was even more pale 





it for me to seek and to prove the dark crime? ; and haggard than when I had seen her first, and 
Geneva’s face, so pure and perfect in its sad} her fierce, passionate eyes wandered restlessly 


loveliness, came before me, and I shrank from } about, as if seeking something they never could 
the thought of being an avenger, when she, the ; find. She had torn some red berries from the 


innocent, must suffer with the evil doer. I re- 3 wintry boughs on her way, and had woven for 
solved to be silent, and to wait until the ap-: her head a fanciful wreath. As she met Geneva's 
pointed hour, before concluding my plan of ; eye, she smiled vacantly, and pointed to the 


action. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue sun rose as brightly, and smiled as 
serenely, the following morning, into the win- 
dows of Ware Grange, as if no dark gloom had 
ever overshadowed it, no secret horror clung 
about its walls. Not yet recovered from the 
bewildering vision of the night, I felt eager to 
see Geneva’s face again, to learn if she were 
indeed more than another and fairer spectre 
of this house of shadows. 

I descended to the room in which she had re- 
ceived me the previous evening, but she was not 
there. Her guitar, however, was in the spot 
where she had left it, her sewing lay on the 
centre-table, and various little tokens of her 
handiwork gave an added charm to the costly 
apartment. 

In a few moments she appeared and cordially 
bade me good morning; but, while speaking with 
me, I perceived that her keen eyes were reading 
my countenance with a secret anxiety. I en- 
deavored, by the cheerfulness of my manner, to 


* garland. 
$ “It is almost Christmas time,” she said, ‘and 
I am beginning to gather my holly and cedar. 
You know we shall want to deck all these win- 
dows with wreaths, and light candles in every 
room. You may festoon your gay parlor just 
as you please; but I am come to deck the north 
chamber—the gloomy north chamber.” 

Geneva, pale and trembling, could not speak, 
§ but motioned with her hand for her to go away. 
It was very evident that the woman was insane, 
but this excess of terror, in one so self-reliant 
as Geneva, startled me. 

‘““My good woman,” said I, rising and ap- 
proaching her, “I think Miss Ware does not 
care to purchase of you this morning; you will 
be more likely to succeed at the village.” 

Her eyes lighted up wildly while I spoke, and 
throwing aside her basket, she caught my hand. 
I did not like her grasp, and withdrew it quickly. 

“Oh! it is you I am seeking!” she cried. 
“You have got the diamond—the precious dia- 
mond. Give me that and I will go; I will never 
trouble you again.” 
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“Send her away,” said Geneva; ‘she has 
been here before, and I dread her.” 

“No, no. Do not send me!” cried the lunatic. 
“T did not come for your sake, proud girl; I do 
not know you; itis him I seek.” ~ 

“Give it to me! It is my own,” she said, 
imploringly, and, with an expression of keen 
pain upon her face. “It is my diamond. Should 
I not know it anywhere? and to think it should 
come tomehere! It is my own; my heart would 
not ache so, if it were not my own.” 

I did not-know what to say. Her distress 
moved me, and at the same time Geneva’s look 
of terror made me again approach her and en- 
deavor to persuade her away. She paid no at- 
tention whatever to my words, but with her eyes 
bent on the ring she went on half in soliloquy. 

**T was so glad, so happy, when he gave it to 
me first; he told me then it had a charm, and I 
did not know what he meant. But when I lost 
it, then I knew, for all my joy went from me— 
a demon came to me. But I will take it again 
and go to him. I will hold it to my lips before 
his eyes and he will forgive me, and my heart 
will never ache again, and my brain will never 
burn. I shall rest—I shall rest.” 

“T cannot wait,” she added, in a sharp, angry 
tone. ‘Why do you stand there wondering at 
me? Give me my ring or I will snatch it from 
your hand.” 

I repelled her touch and bade her to be silent. 

“Let us have no more of this folly,” I said. 
“Go quietly away, or I shall be forced to send 
you.” 

Her face changed almost instantly, and she 
looked so perfectly sane, so grieved at my harsh- 
ness, that I drew back involuntarily. 

“Do not send me away,” she repeated. ‘Do 
you not know me? Iam Margaret—Margaret,” 
dwelling softly on the name as if it pleased her 
ear. ‘*He gave me the ring, up in the north 
chamber, and I, poor, false Margaret, I gave it 
to you.” 

‘*‘Miss Ware,” said I, ‘it is useless to attempt 
to reason with this poor woman, for my un- 
lucky diamond has quite bewildered what little 
sense she had before. Let me lead you to an- 
other room, for this excitement is making you 


ill; and then I will return and show this § 


stranger the path to the village.” 
Geneva, still agitated, moved to obey my re- 
quest, but the same instant, the woman, who 


had watched us keenly, took up her basket and 


left the room. Geneva hastened to the window, 
and in a few moments saw her gliding away, 
down the field path. Relieved of her anxiety, 
she turned toward me smiling. 


$ You must be surprised to see me so moved 
sat the sight of a harmless unfortunate,” she 
: said, “but I have a peculiar dread of her. By 
§ fair means or foul she has obtained a know- 
3 ledge of our family secrets, which I fear she will 
¢ use to the ruin of this poor house. Now and 
; then she wanders this way, and I am in constant 
anxiety until she leaves the neighborhood.” 

“Something more than simple misfortune has 
rendered her what she is,” I replied. ‘She 
meant more than we knew when she called her- 
self false Margaret, But I cannot account for 
her eagerness to possess this ring.” 

“The diamond has had a peculiar charm in 
all eyes,” said she, thoughtfully. ‘Have you 
not read stories of its supernatural powers? 
Perhaps the sight of it recalls some superstition 
of her youth.” 

We returned to the drawing-room as she spoke, 
and while Geneva seated herself with her needle- 
work, I took a book which lay open on the table 
and read to her. No allusion was made to the 
incident of the past night, but casting from us 
all sad and foreboding thoughts, with books, 
with music, and with conversation the day 
passed away. That golden day in my memory! 
It was the sunrise of love—the dawn of a new 
existence. I forgot the dark mysteries which 
hung about my companion. I saw only her en- 
trancing beauty, heard only from her lips the 
echoes of a heart warm, generous and true, a 
mind noble and exalted. A thrilling ambition 
took possession of me. I would, when this fate~ 
ful Christmas was over, go away and plunging 
into the labor of life, win fame and glory, and 
then, when success had crowned me, I would 
return and win her. How could I ever dream 
$ away another hour of life! All my past years 
3 looked empty and worthless. How little had 
: satisfied my ambition; how little had filled my 
heart! Fired by this new passion, all life 
looked larger and nobler to me, and my pulses 
already throbbed with the sense of strength and 
of victory. 

But the day, bright and enchanting as it was, 
3 must have an end. It was already late when I 
; took my lighted candle to retire, yet even then 
I lingered. 

“Give me one more song,” I said, ‘one of 
;more cheerful mood than that of last evening. 
¢ It rang in my ears all night and gave me strange 

dreams.” 
A warm blush overspread her face, but she 
} took the instrument and preluded a few mo- 
; ments in silence. Then she sung, but sweet as 
ee accents were, their undertone of sadness 
was still the same. 
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“Joyful morn or peaceful eve, 
One alone the fates decree, 
Each must have a time to grieve, 
And a joy for must be. 
Blessed he wh y tears 
Sanctify more blissful years. 
Youth’s sweet flowers may all too soon 
Wear the impress of decay 
And the glory of the noon 
Die in wrathful clouds away, 
Morning hours are swiftly past, 
Give me only peace at last!” 

“And now good night,” said she, with a 
smile, ‘“‘and may no evil vision disturb your 
rest.” 

I did not sleep at once and so deeply as on 
the previous night, for now that I was alone 
and away from the fascination of Qeneva’s 
presence, my mind was more disturbed by 
thoughts of what had occurred within the last 
two days. I half expected to be roused again 
at dead of night to meet the apparition of the 
gray cloak. With this expectation, I watched 
rather than slept, yet so far was I overcome by 
the unusual excitement, that I lost my con- 
sciousness now and then, but was awakened 
every hour by the regular striking of the great 
clock in the hall. At midnight I rose and looked 
out of the window, but all was still, and the 
placid moonlight rested on the desolate ground. 
Concluding that the spectre had finally vanished, 
I returned to my couch and fell into a profound 
slumber. 

I dreamed that it was Christmas Eve, and I 


31 told her of theinighit’s disaster. She looked 
> pale and terrified, while her wreaths dropped, 
$ unnoticed, to the floor. Deep as was my chagrin 
3 at the loss of my diamond, the sight of her sym- 
pathy warmed my whole heart with a delicious 
oy- 

; “Tt is—it must be Margaret,” she said. ‘‘No 
one else could have dreamed of such an act. 
There is not a servant in the house whom you 
might not trust with all your possessions.” 

“T do not doubt that it is the crazy woman,” 
I returned, ‘but now is it possible for me to 
find her? Where are her haunts?” 

*T do not know; but the whole neighborhood 
¢ shall be searched at once. Reuben shall go in 
$ one direction——” 

“And I in another. I would not willingly 
lose so valuable a gem, especially when it is all 
that remains of my family’s wealth. I must 
} seek for it thoroughly.” 

“And I—what can I do?” she said, eagerly. 
“Can I be of no service?” 

I assured her that she could not, and, with 
as little delay as possible, the two servants and 
$ myself hurried away. It was a rough region 
; among these hills, but the old servants were 
} familiar with every covert and glen for miles. 
With the aid of our horses we searched every 
recess of the forest, and every nook of the hills, 
3} where it was possible that such a wild wanderer 
$ would attempt to hide herself. Hour after hour 
; went by, and my anxiety began to merge itself 











was alone, seeking for my treasure, beneath the ; in wonder. We inquired at every dwelling, both 
three tall oaks by the river side. I had cut ; in the little village and along the unfrequented 
deeply into the brown turf, and my spade was § roads, but no one had seen her, and at nightfall, 
beginning to strike against something which ; weary and disappointed, we turned homeward. 
gave a metallic ring, when a rustle in the ; The diamond, I felt assured, was irrevocably 
bushes caught my ear and almost before I could ;!°8 

turn toward it, a serpent sprung from the thicket My opirsts sank as I approached the house. 
and stung me on the hand. ; What was it but a haunt of insane spirits, where 


With an exclamation of pain I awoke, but $ only one sweet human heart throbbed in loneli- 


was it all a dream? My hand still smarted ; ness and sorrow! 
with the recent pain; I sat up on the bedside ¢ Geneva did net come to welcome me as I re- 
and looked about me. The window was wide ; turned, but looking troubled and harassed, she 
open, and a piercing wind blew in, scattering my $ talked earnestly apart with the elder servant. 
clothing from the chair on which I had thrown * He, tos seemed atartled, and, almost without 
it. Again the smarting of my finger drew my heeding me, they disappeared, hurrying into 
attention to it, but—mystery upon mystery— ; the house. ‘What new witchcraft is being 
a drop of blood covered a little scratch upon ; wrought out?” I asked myself, casily vexed in 
my joint, and the ring, the diamond was gone! my state of weariness and disappointment. 
In half an hour I was called to the supper- 
¢ table, but Geneva was not there, and the meal 
was lonely and tasteless. But remembering the 


A 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Earty as it was when I sought the drawing- ; tour which still lay before me, for it was Christ- 
room the following morning, Geneva was there } mas Eve, I endeavored to swallow something to 
before me, gayly decorating the walls snd win- y sustain my well tried strength. Strange and 
dows with Christmas garlands. In a few words } unaccountable as the whole plan seemed to me, 
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I was resolved to obey all the directions of the; I expressed my anxiety to know all, to have 
note, and to see if indeed Hugh Dunallen’s trea- ; this mystery cleared up, yet warned him not to 
sure was buried in the earth, where he had} exert his strength beyond its limits.“ ” 

fallen. If I should find such to be the case, “This Grange, noWllip neglected,” he said, 
then all doubts of his death by foul means would ; ‘“‘was once a noble country seat, handed down 
cease; a real meaning would, by necessity, be from father to son, ever since the first Rupert 
attached to the ghostly confession, and vague ; Ware, a solitary, misanthropic man, chose this 
suspicions would give way to the stern and } mountain glen for his homestead. Here, in my 
active search of justice. youth, I browght my bride, and one more fair 

I had already, tired of waiting for Geneva’s $ never gladdened a bridegroom’s heart. I did 
reappearance, supplied myself with a lantern, 3} not shut her up in this lonesofne retreat, for 
and started to leave the house for my walk to having wealth and leisure we traveled from city 
the river, when, as I stood in the door, her ; to city, yearly, sharing in all the gayeties of the 
dress rustled on the staircase. world. She was everywhere courted and flat- 

“Do not go!” she said, speaking tremulously } tered by the proudest in the land, and I was not 
and with difficulty. ‘It is too late for our pur- 3 afraid. I did not dream of danger. Geneva!” 
pose to be thus fulfilled. Come with me.” “Father!” 

I obeyed, laying aside quickly my night lan- “‘Give me wine; I must have strength.” 
tern, and my out-door gear. She reascended He drank one or two draughts from the cup 
the staircase, and I wonderingly followed her. ; which she presented, and then with a firmer 
She led the way to a chamber on the north end 3 voice proceeded. 
of the house, somewhat removed from the other “‘At a Northern city, on the summer after 
apartments by a long passage which seemed to ‘ Geneva was born, we met Dunallen. He was a 
separate it from the main building. At the } man ofthe world, a professed admirer.of beauty, 
door she paused, and looked pleadingly at me. 3 and he paid unlimited homage to my wife. I 

‘“‘Whatever you see,” she said, ‘“‘remember $ began to see a change in her; she was weary 
that the wrongs of others brought about this ; of my society and went more than ever into gay 
ruin, and forgive—for my sake.” assemblies. Inwardly chiding myself- for my 

I raised her hand to my lips in silence, for $ suspicion, I yet deemed it wise to return. But 
her imploring words went to my heart. She } I was too late; her heart was alreddy poisoned, 
opened the door, and I followed her into the } We were followed on our journey by Dunallea, 
chamber. é but, bold as he was, he dared not come to my 

A bare floor, a hard field bed, scanty furni- } house. She seemed happy again, and I thought 
ture, and darkened windows, in strange contrast ; her safe, but he, serpent like, was lurking in 
to the luxuriousness of the lower apartments, ; the neighborhood and watching for her when- 
met my gaze, and on the bed, with the large, ever she went abroad. At last, one night, I 
gray cloak thrown carelessly over him, lay a } came home to a hearth desolate and disgraced; 
man, whose pallid cheek and glassy eye be- } she had fled with her betrayer.” 
tokened that death was at hand. He was not Again he tasted the wine, but his face was 
an aged man, but some dark and terrible sorrow ; ghastly, his utterance impeded. 
had made his hair gray. I knew him at a glance “I did not follow them, but I clasped my 
as the spectre of the garden. child to my arms and vowed that sooner or later 

Geneva went toward him and sat down on the $ he should atone to me. I, would not seek him 
couch by his side. ‘‘He is come, father,” she ; then, in the first exultation of his success—my 
whispered, and then her white fingers strayed ; vengeance could wait—wait until he was weary 
among his gray locks, and her eyes rested wist- $ of his ill got treasure—until, perhaps, he re- 
fully on his changing countenance. gretted and repented his evil folly—until death 

Rupert Ware, it could be no other, fixed his? by my hand would seem most bitter, most 
hollow, gray eyes on me, and beckoned me to $ terrible. 

a seat at his side. I obeyed, and then witha ‘Years passed, and I lived only for my child. 














long, searching gaze he scanned my face. My heart grew to her as the one thing left of 
“Thank God!” he uttered, at last, ‘‘there is § my happiness; and well has she repaid me. 
no look of your kinsman in your face. You ‘But I knew the hour would come, and seven 
are yet unscathed by crime—but he years ago this night, it was at hand. 
‘Let me tell you my story, for you are his ‘Long since he had cast off his miserable 
nephew, and have a right to know the cause of { victim, and she had gone, I knew not whither, 
our deadly enmity,” he said, directly. $to hide her woe and remorse. He too had 
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changed and had settled into a grave and sober 
it made my revenge the sweeter. 

“ mg silence that I had 

wrongs, he had the 

a tour of some kind, 
among these hills. I for him. As he 
passed by my gates at nightfall> journeying on 
horseback, I rod out and took my place at his 
side. There was no salutation, no need of any 
words between us, but his face blanched. His 
steel was as slfarp as mine, and,we'fought hand 
to hand, but the God of vengeance was\on my 
side and heefell, and where he fell I buried him. 
“Nothing now remained but for me to change 
to gold all the wealth which he carried with ; 


forgotten or 
boldness to"gome a 





him, and to bury that also out of sight, and then 
I vowed to look no more-on human faces. I 
told my child the fearful tale, and bade her be 
faithful to me; and then I buried myself and 
my ruin in this gloomy chamber, never breath- 
ing the outer air except in the dead solitude 
of night. . I had yet one interest on earth be- 
side that of my child; I had no desire to rob 
Dunallen’s heir of his just inheritance. For the 
purpose of restoring your own to you, I ascer- 
tained, by means of my faithfal Reuben, the } 
time when you would be of age, and on that day 
I sent my summons to you. It was my plan to 


fly hence with Geneva, while you were search- 
ing in the forest. But it was not:so to be. The 
fearful malady which has consumed my vitals 
for years past, has been aggravated by the ex- 
citement: of your coming, and my hours are 
numbered. 

‘Geneva has kept my secret—she has been 


true to me. ’ In one thing only I deceived her— 
I told her that her mother was dead.” 

Here Geneva started, and looked with wild 
amazement in her father’s face. 

“Not dead!” she uttered. ‘My mother liv- 
ing?” , . 

“She lives—less wretched than I, for fate 
has been merciful; and darkened her memory 
of the past.- Margaret! Margaret!” 

As he spoke this name in a changed and hol- 
low voice, he raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked wildly toward the door. Our eyes fol- 
lowed his startled gaze, and I sprung to my 
feet_as I beheld the crazy Margaret. 

«Woman, this is the chamber of death!” I 
cried. ‘Why are you here?” 

She looked toward me, and smiled, and I per- 
ceived that her eyes no longer shone with the : 
wild light of insanity; they were mild and tear- ; 
ful. She glided toward the bed, and, sinking $ 
down at the sick man’s side, she held up to his 3 
eyes the diamond ring. ¢ 





‘Rupert,’ she whispered, ‘‘I have found it 
again—the diamond you gave me on my wed- 
ding day. I gave it to him who broke my heart, 
but God has sent it back to me. Put it upon 
my finger once more and I shall be forgiven.” 

His eyes grew fixed and glassy; at the sight 
of his countenance her anguish became intense. 

*Forgive—forgive me!” she cried. ‘One 
word, Rupert, before you die.” 

He reached out his hand, and, taking the ring 
from her, looked long and sorrowfully in her 
face, and put it upon her finger. 

Geneva,” he said, “forgive your mother!” 

The next instant, and before Geneva could 
reply, his eyes closed—he was dead. 

Geneva flung herself upon her father’s breast, 
and gave way to her long restrained tears; but 
- © Ware rose and turned to me. 

‘«May I keep it?” she said. “It was Rupert’s 
gift, and to see it, to hold it even now, has scat- 
tered the darkness from my brain. Tell me I 
may keep it, and I will go in peace.” 

I should have deemed it sacrilege to take it 
from her now, and sol told her. She thanked 
me, and, turning to the bed, pressed a kiss on 
Geneva’s tearful face. Geneva returned the 
caress, but again shrinking from her, she hid 
her face on the cold bosom of her dead father. 
I approached the orphaned girl, and taking her 
hand tried to lead her away. I called her by 
tender names, I told her she was not alone, that 
I was with her, I would be true to her forever. 

When at length, soothed and calmed, I led 


‘ her-out of the chamber, her mother was not to 


be found. She had gone as silently as she had 
come, and we never saw her more. 

I stayed a month longer at the Grange, and 
as Geneva’s betrothed, settled all the neglected 
affairs of the estate. In the meantime I found 
the treasure in the exact spot to which I had 
been directed, and took possession of it, as the 
rightful heir. This done, I bade farewell to 
Ware Grange—nor did I go alone. I could not 
leave Geneva there amid all the gloomy and 
fearful memories of that haunted house. She 
went with me as my bride. 

We searched vainly for the unfortunate woman 
whose sin had wrought such direful ruin, but 
she wandered about no more, and the place of 
her retreat was securely hidden. Two years 
after our marriage, a little sealed package was 
brought to me, one evening, directed to Arthur 
and Geneva Dunallen. I opened it, and gazing 
curiously into the little ebony casket, we beheld 
the diamond ring. There was no word, nor 
message accompanying it, but we knew that - 
Margaret Ware was at rest. 





MAKING AND MODELING WAX FLOWERS 


- 
BY CHARLES PEPPER. 


Generat Drrections,—The following 
hints on the Art of Modeling Wax Flowers, 
will be found valuable, though more par- 
ticular rules accompany each flower, as 
treated of. In the first place, it is most 
important for the pupil to be careful in se- 
lecting the best wax, principally white, of 
the thicknesses Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Of colors, 
I recommend yellows, 1, 2, and 38, two 
shades of pink, and about six to seven 
shades of green—from the light primrose- 
leaf green to the deep-myrtle green. Thi 
assortment I consider quite sufficient. ae 
it is impossible to imitate some flowers 
faithfully in the tinted wax, it is necessary 
to resort to powder colors. 

Having selected the wax, the next re- 
quisite is an assortment of powder colors, 
in bottles: Carmine, three shades of Blues, 
viz: Cobalt, French Ultramarine, and Prus-- 
sian; three shades of Yellow (Chrome 1, 2, 
and 3;) Flake White; Vermilion; Burnt 
Umber; two shades of Green Down; a bottle 
of Bloom; half-a-dozen small sable brushes; 
bottle of liquid transparent gall; half-a- 
dozen small saucers for the colors; a pa- 
lette-knife, a fine-pointed pair of scissors; 
various steel pins, as shown in cut; three 
sizes of wire, covered with green silk; and 
a bottle of gum. The tools requisite should 
be of box-wood, and shaped as shown in 
engraving. 

Tue Component Parts oF Fiowers.— 
As it is necessary to know something of the 
component parts of a flower, the following 
concise remarks will materially assist the 
pupil. 

In those flowers which are considered as 
the most perfect there are seven parts, be- 
sides the peduncle, on which the flower is 
supported. . 

1st. The calyx, or flower cup, which is an ex- 2 and corolla united together, as it has the rough 
tension of the peduncle in the form of leaves, { texture of the one on the outside, and the deli- 
and not differing much from common leaves in ; cate texture of the other within. When the 
texture. 3 corolla consists of more than one part, they are 

2nd. The corolla, which is formed within or } called petals. 
above the calyx. It is of a finer texture, and } 8rd. The stamens, which are thread like sub- 
often displays the most beautiful colors. ‘ stances, generally bearing little knobs on their 

In some flowers there is only one organ, which ; points. They are ranged within the corolla, and 
in those cases may be considered as the calyx } vary in number in different flowers. 
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4th. The pistils, which are organs standing on ; any one unused to its preparation could pro- 


the rudiments of the fruit, sometimes one and $ 
Stance or other causes, that it is impossible to 


sometimes many in the same flower. 

5th. The pericarpittm, or seed vessel; but 
sometimes it is wanting, in which case the plants 
are said to have naked seeds. 

6th. The receptacle, or that‘ in which all the } 
other parts are united. 

7th. The seed, the bringing of which to per- 
fection, to render it fit for producing future 
plants, is the object of all the other parts; and 
when they have accomplished that, they die. 

The calyx and stamens, as well as leaves, may 
be had all ready to hand; the former I certainly 
should recommend, as it sayes an immense 


duce it; but as it sometimes happens, from dis- 


obtain it ready, I have given the simplest method 


3; [ know of for its production. 


First, provide yourself with a deep, wide- 
mouthed jar; make a cover to it of wood or 
cork, to fit close; then get a saucepan that will 
admit the jar, similarly in principle to a glue- 
pot. The object of the two vessels is, that the 
wax may be melted by the heat of the boiling 
water, which prevents its burning or boiling 
over, and also protects its color. Care must be 
taken to keep it closely covered, to prevent any 
steam entering the vessel containing the wax. 


Procure pure white wax; when melted, add two 
ounces of tallow and three ounces of Canada 
construction, they require a great deal of pre-{b ; stir until thoroughly mixed; add the 
paration. The leaves, though few are needed, } cologfmg matter. The following (ground in oil 
must be perfect in character and class, and} and in tubes, such as artists use:) Carmine, 
they may be purchased, very naturally done in : Prussian blue, Cobalt, Chrome (light and dark) 
cloth waxed over; but a knowledge of the art} and Chinese white—these will produce all the 
of modeling them is necessary, on which I have ; tints requisite. The next process is to cast the 
given practical instructions, further on. : wax into blocks, for which purpose you must be 


amount of time, which, devoted in making them, 
scarcely repays the pupil; although simple in 





To Prerarz tHe Wax.—I recommend the 3 provided with a tin mould, about six inches long 
student to purchase ‘the wax in sheets, ready by two and a half wide and one and a half inches 
for working, as it may be obtained at a very } deep., The most important thing is to cut it into 
moderate price, both cheaper and better than : sheets. To accomplish this, you must be pro- 


vided with a carpenter’s plane, called “a trying ; a contrivance, to fix the block of wax in, as 
plane.” Place it on an angle, with the iron 3 shown in diagram B.,—simple in itself, as the 
toward you, as shown in the diagram A. Then ; longitudinal section will show, being a piece of 
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; wood, about an inch wider all round than the 
¢ block of wax, with a stop at each end; leaving 
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75 
a space of about half an inch between that and ¢ show at once the full working of this waisted 
the wax, so as to admit of a wedge, to keep it ; of cutting wax; though the sheets of wax pur- 
steady in its place. The two hand-holds, as; chased at the shops are cut by machines con- 
shown on each side of Fig. 3, will convey all; S structed expressly for the purpose, which can 
the necessary ideas, so as to require no further $ } be set to a gauge of any thickness required. 
explanation; and the following diagram will’ To Make Sramens anv Pistits.—The thread- 
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like substances that are seen in flowers are gene- 
rally made of white, red, yellow, and green sewing 
cotton. First make the cotton stiff, either with 


melted gum or starch (in convenient lengths;) 
when quite dry, dip in melted wax; then cut into 
the required lengths. The little knobs that are 
seen on their points are made by dipping the 
ends in thick gum, then into powder color, suited 


{o the flower for which they are intended. 


~ To Maxe Leaves.—Leaves are made by a3 have a perfect mould of both sides of it. 


knife, in different parts of the edge of the half- 
mould, large enough to hold a small pea in each ; 
then grease the edges and holes with a prepara- 
tion of equal parts of tallow and salad-oil, laying 
it on with a brush. Place the leaf again in the 
half-mould, and form another rim of card-board 
round this, place it in the vessel, and pour in the 
plaster of Paris as before. When thoroughly set, 
separate the parts, take out the leaf, and you 
Before 


method which differs widely from flower-making, 2 destroying the leaf, press it between two pieces 


but is sometimes adopted in making some of the ; 


larger and thickly-petaled flowers—such as lilies, 
&e. 





of cardboard, just to get the impression of the 
irregularities belonging to the leaf. 
The mould being now formed, take a sheet of 


First, select a perfect and natural leaf, two to $ green wax the shade required, cut it to the pat- 


three sizes, of a character; get a common flower- $ 


tern just named, as nearly as you can—the more 


pot, pan, or any other vessel sufficiently large to ; correctly you cut it, the less trouble you will 
admit it; fill the vessel with wet sand, place the 3 have. Soak the mould in water just warm enough 
leaf upon it, and form a rim round the leaf, } to bear your hands in; when thoroughly warmed 
about half an inch from the edge of it, with a ; through, take it out, open the two halves, insert 
strip of card-board about an inch wide; pour your wax just prepared, and squeeze them care- 
plaster of Paris over it (the plaster must be of g fully together, taking care the keys (or little 
tha consistency of cream) till it comes level to } knobs) on the edges of the mould come into their 
sard-board wall. When the plaster is set, take } proper sockets. This being done, and the leaf 
it up from the sand, without removing anything ; taken out, it will have all the veins and irregu- 
else, only trim round the edges of the model of : lar markings of the real one. This example will 
the leaf, making the plaster as even as possible. : serve as & guide in making all other leaves. 

Cut three or four holes with the point of your (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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MAT FOR A TAPER CANDLESTICK, OR FOR A WATCH-STAND. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marteriats.-—Cotton, No, 20; + yard of Pene- 3 paper pattern, and make another running in the 
lope canvas, that which measurés nine doctibe same stitches, or nearly so, to cover the stitches 
threads to the inch; four skeins of bright green $ 3 left white in the first row, so that when the two 
wool; a rug needle; a piece of card-board, three $ rows are run, there shall be an even and con- 
inches in diameter; a piece of bright soarlet tinuous hue of green round the leaf. Now, with 


merino, silk, or velvet, five inches square; 


a 5 the same wool and needle, work a row of over- 


little fine wire, which can be had by drawing it : cast stitch over the running, exactly as the edge 


from ribbon wire, and some rather strong gum 3 
water; two ounces of short, thick white bugles, ¢ 
such that will, when sewed on, lie evenly across ; 
the stiteh. ; 
First cut out the exact size of leaf in tracing 3 
or other thin paper; then either in parchment or § 
lining muslin, gummed on paper, to prevent it} 
from stretching. Now upon the canvas about $ 
two double threads from the selvage work thirty 
stitches in cross-stitch, not drawing the wool ° 
tight. Now double the paper pattern in half, ; 
and cut out a very narrow shred nearly from top } 
to bottom of the centre; place the pattern with 
the line cut out, directly over the thirty cross- 
stitches, and tack it on the canvas each side the § 
cutting. Then, with the needle and wool, run } 
the canvas round outside the leaf, exactly as if ; 
it were the running on muslin instead of canvas. } 
oem, see cutting off the wool, remove the * 





of muslin is embroidered; this must be evenly 





SECTION OF CIRCLE. 
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KNITTED CUFF. 
and finely done. When all the ten leaves are ; gum each leaf well at the back, and particularly 
overcast, proceed to sew on the bugles. Begin} the green edges; when dry, remove the nails, 
at the point of leaf; thread a fine needle with 20 {and cut the leaves round the edge exactly as if 
cotton, fasten into the back, and bring it through ; it were muslin instead of canvas; now sew the 
at the right hand side of the under part of first } wire up the centre of each leaf at the back. 

stitch of canvas: thread a bugle, pass the needle; Trace the section of centre on to paper, cut it 
down through the opposite corner of stitch, thus } exactly in the tracing marks; fold a piece of 
the bugle will lie from right to left, when the } paper in form, of the size of section, place the 
next stitch on the other side the centre line is’ section on it, and cut only the semi-circular 
worked the same; bring the needle up again in } * edge; open it, and it will be found a circle; 
the next row, in the same manner as for the first 3 $ place this on some card-board, and pencil it 
stitch, but below it. Thus each row must be} round, then cut it; cut the covering a little 
begun at the left hand side, and the needle must } larger, gather it round, place the card-board 
be passed down after each bugle is threaded),the 3 inside, and draw the\covering in. Secure it. 
bugle set right across the thread of canvas, then ; Then with double cotton sew on the leaves, about 
the needle passed up again through to the bot- $ half-an-inch from the edge; then gum a piece of 








oe. 


tom of the next stitch on the right hand side. 
When all the bugles are sewn on, nail the 
and 


paper on the back, turn it downward on a table, 
place a heavy weight in the centre, then curve 
the leaves a little. 





on to a table or box, right side downw 
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TAPER STAND MAT, SIZE FOR WORKING. 
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KNITTED CUFF. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


: $ with the pearl. * Knit 8 stitches, and then 
i $ knit two stitches together, and in this manner 
’ through the whole row plain. One row knit 
§ plain. In the following row knit 7 stitches, 
3and then knit 4 together and so forth. One 


3 row plain, and go on in this manner till there 


3 are only left two stitches between those knit 
$ together. Then twelve more rows are knit plain 

3 and closed loosely. The turned back band is 

Mareriats.—White and gray pearled, black | made in the Tunish style described, and with the 
and white castor worsted, middle-sized wooden 3 long crochet needle. With black worsted you 
needles. H begin to knit 39 stitches, and crochet one row 
Begin with the pearl worsted, 80 stitches, : forward and one back. White worsted: crochet 
and always knit right. Four rows with pearl $ 316 stitches, take together 3 stitches, crochet 
worsted, two rows with black worsted, 4 rows : 16 stitches and the whole row back. Black 
with white worsted, 2 rows with black, 2 rows’ worsted: crochet 15 stitches, take 8 stitches 
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together, crochet 15, and work the row back. ;} without taking any together. The facing is 
Then crochet, + 8 rows with pearl worsted for- } crocheted with black worsted to the right side 
ward and back, and take at once 8 stitches in; of cuff, and both parts are sewed together on 
the middle. Finally you crochet one more stitch > the wrong side. 


A PEN-WIPER FOR A WRITING-TABLE. 








A PEN-WIPER FOR A WRITING-TABLE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Mareriats.—Cotton; 3 nails of Penelope; of canvas). The centre circle is filled up in 
canvas, that which measures 9 double threads : cross-stitch, and the chalk beads sewed on 
to the inch; 1 skein of bright green Berlin ; this. 
wool; 1 oz. of thick, short, white bugles, about; For tHe Buates.—These must lie across the 
a dozen large sized white chalk beads; 8 nails} stitch of canvas, and all one way; be sewed on 
of scarlet cotton velvet, merino, or cloth, and} with cotton doubled, beginning at the point of 
some pieces of black stuff cut into circles. A} the leaf—bring the cotton through as if for 
little gum water, a camel’s-hair brush, and ink ; single cross-stitch, thread on a bugle, slip it 
in which a little loaf sugar has been dissolved. } down, pass the needle down through the canvas 

First trace off the engraving in a broad out- : on the top of the stitch. Each row must be 
line with the brush and ink on paper, when : commenced at the same side as the first row— 
dry, place the canvas on this, and trace the } that is, when one row is finished, slip the needle 
outline with ink and brush. ; under and back to the bottom of the next, ditto 

With green wool and a rug needle, work, or} under the first row; when all the bugles are 
run the outline round, and then overcast the ; sewed on, stretch it with the bugled side down- 
running, exactly as if it were muslin instead of } ward on a table with five or six tin tacks, then 
canvas, (this overcasting must be thickly and { well gum over the work, let it remain till quite 
finely worked by separating the double stitches ' dry; then cut away the canvas close to the over- 
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KNITTED SCARF.—ZOUAVE JACKET FOR A LADY. 79 





casting so that not a particle of the canvas can} about half a quarter of an inch beyond the 
be seen; gum the back of the star again, lay it} green outlines. Cut some circles of cloth, so 
on the right side of the velvet; place a heavy that they do not project so as to be seen, and 
weight on it till dry. When cut leave the velvet > sew them through the centre of the star. 





KNITTED SCARF. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tuts consists of three little stripes knit with ; When it is finished, you drop the middle stitch. 
zephyr worsted, which are to be twisted together $ It looks nice giving a shade of worsted of three 
and adorned with a tassel. Each stripe has.a colors, in which each stripe is one of these 
width of seven stitches, and is knitted right. * colors. 





ZOUAVE JACKET FOR A LADY. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





TuERE is quite a rage in Paris to obtain a ; without sleeves, and should be made of blue 
pattern of this jacket. As will be seen, it is $ cloth, and decorated with gold braid, or wirh 
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velvet embroidered with gold, if to be worn og No. 1. One Front. 
evening parties. No. 2. Hatr tae Back. 
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DIAGRAM FOR LADY’S ZOUAVE JACKET. 





ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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A BABY’S SHOE EMBROIDERED IN CHINESE KNOTTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





MATERIALS.— 
White cashmere or 
fine white flannel; 
} yard of white 
silk Persian for 
lining; a skein of 
yellow or white 
Dacca silk (not 
floss,) (Dacca silk 
is a twisted coarse 
silk,) or loosely 
twisted purse silk, 
er button-hole 
twist; 2 yards of 
white narrow sar- 
senet ribbon; a 
small piece of tra- 
cing or silver pa- 
per; a skein of 
fine white, also 
one of yellow sew- 
ing silk. 

With a piece of 
paper double the 
size of the engray- 
ing, and with a 
quill pen and ink, 
trace off the out- 
line of the boot, 
and the embroid- 
ering portionalso, 
then on the other 
part. of the paper 
draw a second part 
like the first, then 
cut out in stiff pa- 
per doubled, the 
outline of the toe 
and leg of the 
boot; then cut out 
the shape in the 
material. Tack the 
tracing paper, on 
which is the pattern of the embroidery, on to ; silk, tie a knot in the end of the Dacca silk, 
the cashmere, and with fine yellow sewing silk ; pass the needle up through the material, hold 
run neatly round the outlines of the pattern {the silk loosely under the left hand thumb, 
and afterward tear the paper away. For the} place the needle under the silk which is thus 
Knotting, which must be without these lines of > held down, with the needle twist the : over 

















82 THE ODETTE MANTELET. 





the latter and pass it down nearly close to; be quite flat. When the embroidery is finished, 
where the silk was drawn through. Pass the ; tack the cashmere on to the lining, then make 
needle up again and repeat the same, but do;up the boot, working the button-holes very 
not draw these knots very tight—they should $ neatly with white silk. 





THE ODETTE MANTELET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tuis is a pretty mantelet, which has just come ; is marked, it will be observed, on each of the 
out in Paris, and is intended for a little girl : pieecs. 
about six years old. The material is black silk. No. 1. Front or MANTELET. 
The accompanying diagram, when enlarged, No. 2. Back or MANnTELET. 
will enable any mother to cut out the mantelet The mantelet is to be ornamented with a silk 
| herself. $ plaiting, and the back should have one more 
Moreover, the size to which it is to be enlarged ‘ row than the front. 
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LAMP-MAT IN WORSTED CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tas mat is to be worked in four shades of {is be worked in the same way, only in brighter 
blue, beginning with the darkest. The fringe shades, the beads to be sewed on afterward. 





BEAD AND CROCHET HAIR NET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareniats,—6 skeins sadler or purse silk. ; work 7 rows in de (treble crochet) stitch, with 
Black, 3 oz. Jet beads. Fine steel hook. $4 ch between each stitch, widening enough to 
Thread the beads upon the silk, then make a } keep the work fiat, one bead at every stitch as 
ch of 6. Join and into it, work 6 de stitches, 3 before. 8th row, * 1 dc, 1 bead 2 ch, 1 bead 2 
with 4 ch between each stitch, putting in a bead ; ch, 4 de together, (1 bead between 2nd and “rd 
at every stitch. This for the lst row. Then 3 stitches,) 2 ch, 1 bead, 2 ch, * all — 9th, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 





3 0f Ist row. The number of beads for these 
; loops depends upon the size, of course. The 
loops, however, should be 3 inches in length for 
the Ist row: 4 inches for the 2nd. An elastic 
: cord or braid ran in the last row of work, com- 
pletes the net. 
: Let it be remembered, in crocheting, that the 
3 manner of working, by different persons, varies 
materially, some persons drawing the stitches 
through very lightly, others quite the opposite. 
*In following a pattern, some little allowance 
ean be made by the person working, such as 
i adding another ch stitch in any place, if the 
work should draw, or narrowing 1 stitch should 
it be too full. In the above design, it is requi- 
10th, 11th rows same as 8th row, only observing ; site to keep the work flat. After the 7th row, 
3 ch, 1 bead, 8-ch between the stitches instead } the widening must all be done in the ch stitches, 
of 2 ch, 1 bead, 2 ch, as in the 8th row. adding one or more, as the work may seem to 
For the Ist row of border, thread 80 beads, : need it. To a person who crochets tightly, it 
loop as close as the fancy may suggest. 2nd; may be necessary to add a row or more to the 
row, 40 beads, looped directly under the loops ‘ work to make the net large eriough. 
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KNITTED CAPUCHIN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marteriats.—Fine double zephyr. Small, 
wooden needles. 3 

Cast on from 80 to 90 stitches, and knit a3 
square from 16 to 24 inches, according to the $ 
size of the wearer’s head. Repeat this, making 3 
two squares. Then fold each square bias, and } 
finish with a lace and ribbon. The ribbon must $ 
be sewed under the knitted piece, around the 
face, so that the capuchin may not stretch too $ 
much. 

To Kxit tHe Lace.—Cast on 359 stitches, 
14 scallops, which will be sufficient. 

lst Row.—Knit plain. 

2nd Row.—Knit one. Take one stitch off. 
Knit two stitches together, four times. Widen 3 
eight times, making eight holes, and knit be- 
tween each one stitch. Knit two together, eight : 
times. Widen eight times for eight holes, as ; 


before. , Ui 


y 
4 


PISALPLLSPISO OSLO 


SLLLOLS. 


8rd Row.—Knit plain. | 
4th Row.—Like the second. : 
Repeat these rows, alternately, until the lace 
is a quarter of a yard deep. 





NETTED UNDER-SLEEVE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—1 oz. white single zephyr. 1 0z.} With the blue wool put on enough stitches to 
blue single zephyr. Mesh } inch wide. Beae } make the sleeve § of a yard wide. 
netting-needle. Net in plain diamond netting, 1 row blue, 1 
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86 PURSE FOR GOLD DOLLABS. 


A 





row white, alternate white and blue until the ; eight to ten rows fine work for the band at the 
work is half a yard long. Then use a large : wrist. We have designed this expressly for the 
size steel knitting-needle for mesh, and work ; readers of “Peterson.” 





PURSE FOR GOLD DOLLARS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuis may be embroidered on either cloth, ; steel beads, according to the pattern. The clasp 
morocco, or silk, and finished with a fringe of ; may be of steel, or silver 





PATTERN FOR PATCH-WORK. 





MAN-AGE: AN ACTING 


CHARADE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST, AUTHOR OF “PARLOB CHARADES AND PROVERBS.” 


[The acting of charades, in private parlors, has become 


uite fashionable. The difficulty, however, is to get such 


characters as require no scenery, and yet are amusing. We have, accordingly, engaged Miss 8. A. Frost, who has lately 
published a successful book of parlor charades, to furnish us with original charades: and we now offer the first of these 


to our readers.}—EpiTors or “PETERSON.” 


CHARACTERS. 
Mr. Marston—Kate and Fannie, his daughters—Mal- 
colm Hoyle, Mr. Marston’s nephew—Leonard Harding, 
Fannie’s husband. 


SCENE I.—MAN. 

Scene.—A parlor in Mr. Marston’s house. 

Curtain rises—Fannie and Kate discovered: Fannie sew- 
ing; Kate reading. 

Fanniz.—Kate! 

Karte.—I am here! 

Fanniz.—So I perceive. Put away your book, sister, and 
come sit beside me. I want to tell you a secret, which has 
weighed so long upon my mind, that my heart aches with 
the burden. 

Kate.—(Throwing aside her book.)}—Why, Fannie, what 
ails you? You are pale, your voice trembles, and (taking 
Fannie’s hand) how cold your hand is! Are you ill? 

FANNIE.—No, dear, but I am unhappy. 

Kate.—You! Our father’s darling; the belle of our so- 
ciety; rich, accomplished, beautiful! You unhappy? Come, 
sister, you must be ill to fancy such a thing. 

Fanniz.—It is not fancy, Kate. But I will not indulge 
in mysteries; I will tell you all in one word: then, dear 
Kate, I am married. 

Kats.—What! You! 


Fannie! Who is the victim? 





: look your prettiest. You must conquer our modern Timon, 


and secure one of the wealthiest husbands in the country. 
Why what a face to meet a lover! Are you ill, my child? 

Fanniz.—({ Forcing a smile.)—No, dear father, quite well. 

Mr. Marston.—Then cheer up! Come, you have looked 
sad ever since I told you of my nephew’s expected visit. 
You surely do not dislike him. 

Kare.—( Beginning to sob violently.)—Oh! oh! oh! 

Mr. Marston.—Why, Kate, what is the matter? 

Karte.—(Still sobbing.)—You don’t love me! You d-do-n’t 
ca-a-re for me! 

Mr. Marston.—Not love you! Not care for you! 
what new freak is this? 

Kartze.—Why don’t you pick out a husband for me? 

Mr. Marston.—You! Why you are barely eighteen! Non- 
sense, child, nonsense! Go to your room while I have « 
little serious conversation with your sister. When you are 
old enough to be married, I’ll attend to it! 

Kate.—(Going.)—Thank you (aside) for nothing. Ezit. 

Mr. Marston.—Fannie, I want to tell you something that 
grieves me. I was informed, to-day, that you were seen 
walking with the son of my worst enemy, Leonard Hard- 
ing. Is this true? 

Fanniz.—(Agitated.)—Not to-day! 
to-day! 





Why, 


I have not seen him 


$ Mr. Marston.—Leonard Harding walking with my child! 


Fanniz.—That remains to be seen! My husband is a 3 The very thought annoys me. 


man who—— 


Fannie.—As a neighbor, dear father, I-—— 


Kate.—Stop! I can’t comprehend it all at once! My} Mr. Marston.—Neighbor or not. I hate him. Do not 


sister married, and married to a man! 


Fanniz.—You ‘did not suppose it was a woman, did you? $ may be your cousin. 1 must see! 
Kats.—No, but—oh! dear. What will pa say when he 


hears Fannie has married a man? 

Fanniz.—But he must not hear it, At least not until 
next week, when I am twenty-one, and may take possession 
of the property dear mother left me. Now, Katie, listen. 
Father told me, this morning, that he expected our cousin, 
Malcolm Hoyle, to visit us, to choose the wife his father 
ordered him to select, one of us. Father thinks you are too 
young, and has desired me to receive his attentions. As I am 
already married this is impossible; but as my husband is 
the son of father’s bitter enemy, Mr. Harding—— 

Katz.—Faw! you haven’t married Leonard Harding? 
Won’t there be a breeze when you tell pa? 

Fanniz.—(Sadly.) I fear so! But, Kate, what I want 
you to do, is to make our student cousin fall in love with 
your charming self. You remember him? 

Kate.—Slightly. A handsome young man, who always 
closed the study door at the sound of our voices, and looked 
like a large encyclopedia bound in an old dressing-gown. 

Fanniz.—Right. He has declared his intention of remain- 
ing a bachelor, but comes here in deference to his father’s 
command, in hopes we will refuse ‘his offers, meaning to 
make himself most disagreeable. Yet father declares we 
must encourage even the slightest attentions, 

Kate.—Pleasant, truly! Make love toa beau! 

Mr. Marston.—({ Behind the scenes.)—Fannie! Fannie! 

Enter Mr. Marston. 


Mr. Marston.—Oh! here you are! Now, my dear child, 





let this happen again. Hark! I hear a strange voice! It 
Exit. 

Fanniz.—Now all depends upon Kate! If Malcolm 
fancies Kate, father may forgive me, in the pleasure of 
securing the fortune for one of his children; if not, I am 
free next week, and must assert my independence. 

Enter Kate. 

Kate.—(Laughing.)—Oh! such aman! Such a man! 

Fanniz.—Our cousin? 

Kate.—Yes, he has come! §Stiffasaramrod. Bowed as 
if he had no joint in the back of his neck. (Bowing stiffly.) 
Good day, uncle Marston. Hark! he’s coming. 

Enter Mr. Marston and Malcolm. The latter wears a 
traveling-dress, shabby, an old hat, has his hair in disorder, 
and carries a huge volume under his arm. 

Mr. Marston.—These are my girls, Malcolm! Fannie, 
Kate, your cousin Malcolm. 

Ma.coim.—( Bowing stiffly.)—Your servant, ladies. 

Kate.—({Courtesying very deeply.)—Good cousin, yours, 

FANNIE.—(Coldly.)—Cousin Malcolm, we are happy to 
welcome you to Flowerdale. 

MALcotm.—{Sitting down and opening his book.)—I was 
reading, as I came here, a treatise on the culture of black- 
eyed beans, which is very curious. (Reads.) 

Mr. Marston.—(Aside.)—Bless my heart! this is a pretty 
beginning. 

Fanniz.—(To Kate.)}—You will have your hands full te 
civilize him. - 

Kate.—(Jo Fannie.)—I’ll do it, though, never fear. 

Mr. Marston.—Well, girls, ll leave re ane you 
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for a short time. I wish to speak to my gardener about 
the tree. Ezit Mr. Marston. 

Fanntz.—( Aside to Kate.)}—I’ll leave you. He séems ab- 
sorbed in his book. Exit Fannie. 

Katz.—( Aside.)—This beauish student is very handsome. 
How can 1 open the campaign? First, I’ll make him look 
up. (Aloud.) Ahem! (Aside.) He does not hear. (Aloud.) 
Ahem! 

Matcoim.—(Reading without looking up.)—As regards 
the structure of this stupendous monument of art, language 
is inadequate to depict its wondrous excellence. We may 
gaze, may pause before it daily, yet never-—— 

Kate.—(Loudly.)—Mr. Malcolm Hoyle. 

Matcotm.—(Looking up with an absent air.)}—I beg par- 
den, did you speak? 

Katz.—Are you aware, sir, that you and I are left to en- 
tertain each other? 

Ma.cotm.—{ Looking round the room.)—Ah! indeed! 80 
weare. (Bends over ris book again.) 

Kate.—(Aside.)—Provoking fellow! (Aloud.) Well, sir, 
it is usually the gentleman’s part to speak first. (After a 
moment's silence.) I say, sir, it is usually the gentleman’s 
part to entertain the lady. 

MaLcotm.—{ Pettishly.)—What a noise! Really, if this is 
the country quiet my uncle promised me, I shall again re- 
tire to the city. (Reads again.) 

Kate.—{ Aside.)—An iceberg is quite a genial companion 
compared with this man. (Aloud.) Cousin! 

MaLcoitm.—{ Reading without looking up.) 

“What cracker is this same that deafs my ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath.” 

Kare.—(Indignantly.)—Sir? 

MALCOLM.—{ Quietly.)—Shakspeare, cousin, (Reads.) 

Katz.—You are insulting, sir. (Aside.) He does not 
seem to hear, much less to heed, (Aloud.) If, sir, you wish 
to be impertinent—(louder)—I say, sir, if you wish to be 
impertinont—— 

MaLcoLm.—{ Reading, not looking up.) 

“Think you a little din can daunt mine ears? 

Have I not, in my time, heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And Heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? 

And shall you fright me with a woman’s tongue——” 

Karte.—This is too much. (In @ loud, indignant tone.) 
Mr. Hoyle! 

Ma.cotm.—(Calmly looking up.)—I beg pardon, did you 
speak? — ( Reads.) 

Kate.—({ Aside.)—One might as well scold a stone wall. 
I'll try coaxing. (Aloud, tenderly, laying her hand on Mal- 
colm’s arm.) My dear cousin! 

MaLcoLm.—(Rising and removing her hand.)—Young 
woman, you annoy me! Exit Malcolm. 

Kats—(Looking after him.) Oh! such a man! Man? 
He’s a bear! Curtain falls. 


SCENE I1.—AGE. 


Scene—Same as scene I. Enter Fannie. 

Fawniz.—To-day it must come! I must tell my father of 
my marriage, and, as I am of age, assert my independence. 
Yet, if he would but love my husband, how happy it would 
make me! I fear there is no hope of it. Kate’s suit does 
not seem to prosper, spite of the spirit with which she pur- 
sues her point. There are times when, I fancy, Malcolm’s 
eyes follow her with a look of fondness, yet they so soon 
fal} again upon the book, that it is impossible for me to be 
certain. Oh! if he would only propose to her, I might, in 
the first pleasure my father would feel, gain a lenient judg- 
ment for my rebellion. Enter Leonard. 





LgonaRp.—It seems rather hard that an old quarrel be- 
tween your father and mine should separate us. 

Fannie.—True! Well, come, we will have it over. 

Leonarp.—How you tremble? Never fear, darling. If 
your father is harsh, trust your husband to be all love, and 
make your future so bright that you will forget past un- 
kindness. 

Fannie.—Dear Leonard. Exeunt. 
Enter Malcolm. 

Matooitm.—A pretty fellow I am, to be sure. I came 
here resolved to force my cousins to reject me, and leave 
me to my beloved books, and now I would give the whole 
library to win Kate for my wife. My bonny Kate! 

Enter Mr. Marston. 

Mr. Marston.—Ah! Malcolm, my boy, you are here? 
Without a book! why what will happen next? 

MaAtcotm.—I was about to seek you, uncle, to ask your 
consent to my paying my addresses to my cousin—— 

Mr. Marstox.—You have them, my boy, of course! I 
thought that was understood. I told you, the day you 
arrived, that Fannie— 

MaLcotm.—But, sir, it is not Fannie. I admit she is 
charming; but I love Kate. 

Enter Kate. She stands back, not perceived by the others. 

Mr. Marston.—You! You in love with my daughter 
Kate! 

Kartz.—( Aside.)—Seems to me that conversation is an in- 
teresting one. 

Ma.cotm.—It is true, sir. I have tried in vain to conquer 
the feeling. I do, indeed, love her. 

Mr. Marston.—Tut! tut! A mere child. Now Fannie— 

Matcotm.—Is lovely, I grant; but Kate, and Kate only, 
is mistress of my heart. Such vivacity, such wit, beauty, 
intelligence! Oh! uncle, let me woo Kate! 

Kats.—( Aside.)—Oh! that is delicious. 

Mr. Marston.—But her age—— ’ 

Ma.cotm.—Eighteen! the most charming age in the 
world. 

Mr. Marston.—But if I consent, have you spoken to her? 

Ma1cotm.—Not yet. But I will win her, never fear. 

Kats.—( Aside.)—Will you? 

Mr. Marston.—Well, well, if she is willing I suppose I 
must not be too cruel. 

Ma.ootm.—Thank you, dearest, best of uncles. zit. 

Enter Fannie and Leonard. 
Kate comes forward with them, as if just entering. 

Mr. Marston.—My dear fellow, I—{seeing Leonard.) 
Hey-day, what is this? What are you doing, sir, in my 
house? 

Fannrz.—Hush! Leonard, let me speak. Father, I will 
explain—— 

Mr. Marston.—Explain! I will hear nothing while that 
than stands beneath my roof. Leave my house, sir, in- 
stantly! 

Lronarv.—If, sir, you will allow me to speak—— 

Mr. Marston.—Not a word! Have I arrived at my age 
to be bearded by a boy? 

Fannit.—Father, for pity’s sake let me speak! I have 
done wrong, perhaps; yet (looking at Leonard) my love—— 

Mr. Marston.—What! your love? Have you dared, 
Leonard, to make love to my child? 

Lzgonarp.—Mr. Marston, I am proud to call your daugh- 
ter my wife! 

Mr. Marston.—Your wife! It is time this was put toa 
stop. (Zo Funnie.) Go to your room, Miss, 

Fannie.—I must, for the first time, father, refuse to obey 
you. Leonard is my husband, and, as to-day I am of age—— 

Mr. Marston.—(Sadly.)—So my child’s first act of free- 


Lzoxarp.—I am punctual, dear Fannie, This is the hour 3 dom is to marry her father’s enemy. 


you*appointed for me to claim my bride. 
Fanxis.—Oh! Leonard, I so dread my father’s anger. 


LronaRp.—Not so. Do but smile upon our union, and no 
father ever had a more devoted son than I will be to you. 
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Fanntz.—Dear father, listen to him for my sake. 

Kars.—And mine. 

Mr. Marston.—You, too. Well, as you are of age, and I 
cannot help myself, I suppose I must forgive you this time. 

Fawnie.—(Joyfully.)—And we promise never todosoagain. 

Mr. Marston.—(7o Kate.)—But do not imagine, if you 
follow their example, that I will be so lenient a second 
tinfe. 

Katz.—Never fear. I promise not to elope till I am of 
age. Curtain falls. 

SCENE III.—MANAGE. 

Scene—Same as scenes I and I. 

Enter Kate and Fannie. 

Kats.—This is enchanting! My most studious and un- 
gallant cousin a suitor for my hand, and so certain, too, of 
success. Really his lordship seems to consider that he is 
conferring a personal favor. 

Fanniz.—Have you seen him thts morning? 

Katg.—Not since Leonard left us to prepare the house for 
you. 

Fanniz.—Imagine him, then, in a suit of fine broadcloth, 
clean linen, glossy hair, patent leather boote—— 

Kartz.—Stgp! stop! My fancy is not sufficiently vivid to 
paint such a picture. Malcolm well dressed! Oh! Cupid! 
Cupid! What a potent warrior you are! 

Fanniz.—But, Kate, I pity you. 

Karte.—You need not, for, tell it not, Fannie, your madcap 
sister has fairly lost her heart to that modern Timon. 

Fanniz.—That is why I pity you. Malcolm, who im- 
agines, from your wayward freaks for the last week, that 
you are quite his slave, will rule “er grand Seigneur!” 

Katz.—Will he? What will you say if he hands me my 
pocket-handkerchief upon his bended knee. 

FannizE.—Impossible! Fortunes could not force him to 
the position. 

Karz.—But I will. Leave me to manage him. 

Fanniz.—Well, success attend you. Ezit Fannie. 

Karz.—( Sitting down at a table.}—Now to pay my lover 
for a weck’s indifference! (Zaukes a book and opens it.) 
Hark! he is coming! (Begins to read.) 

Enter Malcolm, well dreessed. 

MaLcotm.—{ Aside.)—She is here. Reading, too. What a 
white hand supports her head. (Aloud.) Kate! (Silence 
Sor a moment.) 

MaLootm.—( Louder.)—Kate! 

Kate.—(Looking up absently.)}—I beg pardon, did you 
speak? (Reads again.) 

MaLooLm.—{ Surprised.)—Why, cousin, I never saw you 
80 studious before. I wish to speak to you. We are alone. 
(Aside.) She does not hear a word. I say, (louder,) cousin, 
we are alone! 

Kats.—(Looking round.)—Ah! so we are, (Reads again.) 

Matcotm.—Usually in such cases conversation takes the 
place of study. 

Kats.—( Reading without looking up.)— 

“Give me 
Leave to enjoy myself. The plaee that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court.” 

Matootm.—Cousin Kate! Kate! I say. 

Kats.—( Pettishly.)—Fie! what a noise! One never knows 
&n hour’s peace, with a man in the house. I must retire 
to the city for a little quiet! (Reads again.) 

MALcoLM.—( Aside.)— 

“What change comes o’er the spirit of her dream?” 
My madcap cousin a student! Is it love prompts her? 

Kare.—( Aside.)—I’ll cure him of that impression speedily. 

MALooLM.—Fair cousin, may I speak a word with you? 

Kate.—{ Reading without looking up.)}—“I wonder you 
will still be talking, Signor Benedict; nobody marks you!” 

Matcotm.—(Indignantly.)—Do you mean to be personal? 
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Kare.—( Quietly looking up.)}—Shakspeare, cousin! 

Matcozm.—The quotation was quite too pointed to be un- 
intentional. (Aside.) She does not listen. (Jn a loud, de- 
cided tone.) Miss Kate Marston! 

Karz.—(Looking up.)}—I beg pardon, did you speak? 
(Reads again.) 

Matootm.—I did speak. I wish to inquire why you in- 
sult me—after—(aside.) Is she deaf? She does not seem 
tohear, Ah!I see! She is feigning indifference to hide 
emotion. Dear girl, I will relieve her mind, (Alowd, ten- 
derly, leaning over Kate’s chair, and taking her hand.) 
Dearest, best cousin Kate! 

Kare.—{ Withdrawing her hand.)}—Young man, you annoy 
me! 

Matcoim.—{ Angrily.)—What does all this mean? 

Kats.—( Rising.)}—This constant talking really jars upon 
my nerves. I will retire to my own room to meditate and 
study. (Going.) 

Matcotm.—Cousin Kate, stay one minute. 

Kate.—( Returning slowly.)—Certainly, five if you like. 
(Looks at her watch.) 

Matcotm.—Are you so pressed for time? 

Katr.—Well, sir, you have called me back. (Drops her 
handkerchief.) Dear me, my handkerchief! 

Ma.cotm.—I wished to say to you-—— 

Katz.—I have dropped my handkerchief. 

Matcotm.—{ Carelessly.)—So I perceive. 

Kars.—Well, sir, it is customary for a gentleman to hand 
a lady what she drops. 

Matcotm.—lIs it? 

Kare.—Certainly. Since you will not restore tiat one, I 
must go to my room for another. (Going.) 

Matcoitm.—Stay! stay! Here it is! (Picks i up, and 
offers it carelessly.) 

Karz.—Is that the position to assume when you offer 
anything toalady? Kneel, sir! 

Macotm.—I! I kneel to a woman, never! 

Katzs.—We waste time! I must go to my room to study. 

MaALootm.—No! no! (Kneels.) See, I comply. 

Enter Fannie, unseen by Malcolm ; Kate motions her to be 
silent. 

Kats.—Now that you are in a proper position, speak! 
I listen! 

MaLcotm.—({ Rising.)—Cousin——- 

Kats.—Do not rise! 

Ma.cotm.—But Kate—— 

Katz.—{Going.)—I go then. 

MaLcoim.—{ Retaining his position.)—Be it as you will. 
See, I kneel to tell you I love you. Will you return my 
love? Enter Mr. Marston and Leonard. 

- Fannre.--Marvelous! 

Mr. Marstoy.—What do I see? 

LgonarRp.—Malcolm Hoyle on his knees to a woman. 

MALCoLM.—({ Rising.)—I wait my answer, cousin. Do not 
mind these intruders. 

Fanniz.—(Zo Kate.)—How did you manage it? 

Katz.—(Zo Funwie.)—That’s my secret. (Zo Malcolm.) 
Cousin Malcolm! 

MalLcoim.—({ Coming to her side.) I am all impatience for 
your answer, Kate. 

Kartz.—And it shall be a quotation from your favorite, 


“To you I give myself, for I am yours.” 

Mr. Marston.—So! so! You did manage to win my girl’s 
heart, Malcolm? 

Matootm.—(Zuking Kate's hand, and speaking to audi- 
ence.)—If we can manage, also, to win the favor of our 
friends here, our efforts will not have been made in vain. 

Curtain falls. 
Position of characters at fall of curtain. 
Fanmis. Lzonanp. Katz. MAtootm. Mr. Marston. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A Harry New Yzar!—A happy New Year to our readers, 
one and all. Many thanks for the pleasant past, many 
hepes for the teeming future accompany our wish. 

There is in almost every one a portion of that charming 
Oriental mythology, which so loves to endow inanimate 
things with life and beauty, and which would give the very 
rock a soul, and the earth a language. This feeling is a 
spiritual recognizance; a proof that divinity dwells within 
us. It is this poetry of nature that idealizes the seasons. 
It personates spring crowned with flowers, hovering by the 
rivers, and the sweet, singing brooks, drawing the white 


bars from their icy prison houses, and sending them, leaping § 


and rejoicing, through the sweet meadows, to wake up the 
grass and the flowers. It portrays summer, with more ma- 
tured loveliness, thickening and darkening the foliage of 
her trees—her very smile opening the dreamy eyes of the 
wild roses, her glance crimsoning the strawberry, and flush- 
ing the soft cheek of the peach. It loads autumn with 
grapes, and sheaves, and bursting corn; and sends winter, 
warring like a grim old soldier, with storm and tempests, 
shaking the very battlements of earth with his giant tread. 

Stand forth, 0! Time—thou immortal artist—let us see 
now the triumphs of thy wondrous pencil. The ihighty 
curtain is drawn aside, and the faces of the old year gleam 


mistily and solemnly down through the gloom that ages : 
upon ages have gathered between time and eternity. Each § 


bears upon his forehead the impress of strange Providences. 
Some tell of famines, of death by flood—of revolutions—of 
the downfall of empires, and the uprising of powerful na- 
tions. Some speak of the voluptuous grandeur of kingly 


courts, when gorgeous pageants and devotion to the table } 


usurped the throne of intellect; when it was thought not 
infamous to deify the passions and bow down to them as to 
gods. 

Others spin fine stories of the days of chivalry, when'the 
deadliest perils were encountered for a woman’s smile; others 
thunder out new and startling wonders in science; some 
are marked with the red stain of war, and point to the 
legions of gory dead that have been swept, unknelled, alike 
to honored and dishonorable graves—and still others de- 
velope strange, unhappy delusions, and make old-fashioned 
people quake for fear that the world will need another over- 
throw. 

The dawn of 1860 silvers the clouds of night. The heralds 
with their trumpets stand by the couch of the wan old 


year, plainting one dying, melancholy strain, as he floats 3 


into the ether to swell the train of his departed brethren. 
Then, like the heir whose golden prospects dry his tears for 
the lost, too soon they will celebrate, with boisterous re- 
joicings, the regal honors of the young king, whose birth 
finds him a man full of strength. ¢ 

And now, as he begins his reign, who will join with us 
in making it, as far as individual effort can, a happy one? 
If we conquer any bad principles, or accept any new truth, 
the coming twelvemonth, we shall aid in diffusing happi- 
ness. If we give the hand that anger has withheld, with 
word of pity or pardon—if we forgive those who have sin- 
ned against us, the year will be happier for our efforts. If 
we regulate our passions by the word of God, and overcome 
our prejudices—if we strive to make home Eden-like—if we 
govern our little ones with no less kindness, but more firm- 
ness—if we live so that every night we can feel our peace 
is made with God, what a happy year will this one be! 
Shall we SO" unitedly try? 


2 GRanDMA WINTER AND THE WuHat-NoTt.—“La! what a 
? mercy’s sake’s that?” cried grandma Winter, as the man 
brought in our new purchase. 

: “Why! it’s a what-not, gran’ma,” said little Nelly, fling- 
8 ing back her bright curls. 

“A what-not!” repeated grandmother Winter, bringing 
the old horn-rimmed “specs” to bear upon the suspicious- 
looking object—“well, I should think it was a what-not. 
5 Now what airthly use is that consarn going to be? La! 
3 dear me! what is fashion going to bring us to, I wonder?” 

“Wait a minute, mother,” said her daughter, “till the 
girls have fixed it up; ‘we got it to please them, and after 
all, it’s a pretty piece of furniture in itself.” 
$ “La! yes, it’s pretty enough, but I shan’t trouble my old 
> head abont it; I’m going to take my nap.” 

So, with a smile, grandmother Winter sought the luxu- 
rious rocking-chair, whose ease she did not object to, (though 
folks wasn’t so lazy as to use ’em in her time,) and while 
the good old lady slept lightly under her load of eighty 
years, the what-not was furnished. 

“So, ho! that’s what it’s for,” she cried, emerging frem 
“her snug corner. “Why it’s a sort of baby house for the 
children—oh! I see, I see. There’s Tommy’s sugar dog I 
gave him, and there’s Genevra’s cups and sarcers. Well, 
if I ever! so you hold your poor grandma up to ridicule; 
how ever came you to put that red, high-heeled shoe that 
I wore sixty years ago on the topmost shelf? And there’s 
that graven image, I’m sure it would be no sin for the 
heathens to worship that, for it ain’t made in the likeness 
of anything that I ever see. There’s the box our Sam had 
for a Christmas present, and there’s your silver mug, and 
the prize fork, and the napkin ring. Well, you’ve got all 
sorts o’ things on it, haven’t you, children?” 

“Yes, that’s what we mean, grandma,” said little cousin 
Nelly. “Don’t you know when you speak of cousin Jimmy, 
you say his brain is full of notions and what not?” 

“La! yes, child—I never thought of that. Well, it’s a 
n-i-c-e thing, on’y won’t it git ’mazing dusty? Well, how 
times changes, to be sure. When I was a child, we made 
the old kitchen shelf a what-not. I remember we used to 
have three brass candlesticks, two pewter plates, a show 
tinder-box, two ‘chiny’ shepherds, and—there, that was all. 
It’s a very n-i-c-e idea, children—a very n-i-c-e idee!” 

And grandmother Winter fell to work on her stocking, 
every now and then chuckling as she glanced toward the 
pretty what-not. 





; ren 


3 “Pererson” AHEAD.—A fair subscriber writes:—“I have 
¢ been taking your valuable Magazine for sixteen years, and 
§ shall probably continue it during life. In the meantime, I 
3 have done all in my power for its circulation. Last year, I 
§ commenced with a club of eight, and during the season sent 
$ several more. This year, there will be three or four clubs 
branching from the one I sent last year; and I shall send 
eight or ten subscribers myself.” Such letters pour in on 
us by scores, showing that “Peterson” is the most popular 
of all the Lady’s Magazines. 
$ ames 
3} Lirmuz Rep-Rivrxe Hoop.—Everybody is familiar with 
3 the beautiful nursery story of little Red-Riding Hood. 


2 Doesn’t our mezzotint, this month, bring the dear little 
heroine before you? It is, at least, our ideal of her. 





Burnp Man’s Burr.—A charming picture—isn’t it? And 
it is one of the finest of what are called line and stipple 
engravings on steel. 
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« Pererson” For 1860—Berrer THan EvER.—On the cover, 
this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1860. Every 
year’s experience teaches us how to do better for our sub- 
scribers, while the continual increase in our circulation 
enables us to afford costlier and costlier attractions. Hence 
it is that we make no idle boast in saying that “ Peterson” 
has improved with every year. Hence also we are able to 
promise that “Peterson” for 1860 will be even better than 
for 1859. Our three copyright novelets will be 


THE RULING PASSION, 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


THE BURNHAMS OF BOSOAWEN PLAIN, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——'’s DIARY.” 


REDMAN’S RUN, 
BY FRANK LEE BENBDIOT. 


In order to suit every taste we have got up a splendidly 
illustrated Lapy’s ALBoM, bound in morocco, gilt, which 
we will send as a premium for getting up a club, to such 
persons as prefer it to the mezzotints of Niagara. This 
Album is entirely different from the one sent last year, and, 
we think, much more beautiful. 

We repeat: now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody 
will subscribe for “Peterson” if its claims are but fairly 
presented. Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen 
wiil be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
so that you need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a 
moment ! 


Tue SLIPPER AND OTHER COLORED PATTERNS.—This costly 
embellishment, it will be seen, gives several patterns. In 
addition to the full-sized slipper pattern, there aro two cir- 
cular patterns, which, if worked on small-sized canvas, will 
make pretty sides for porte-monnaies, or, if worked on large 
canvas, will make tops for music stools. The zig-zag stripe 
may be used for a slipper, a chair-seat, a cushion, or a bor- 
der. The two small patterns, at the top, will make stylish 
borders, or may be employed for various other purposes. 
By working the circles, altarnately, on a plain blue ground, 
@ pretty chair-seat may be made. Or a chair-seat worked 
in the zigzag pattern, with a border of blue, in which the 
circles are worked, would be pretty. There is no end, in- 
deed, to the combinations which may be made. We intend 
to inaugurate a new era in Magazines, with our Berlin, 
crochet, and other colored een for 1860. 


Tue Per or THE inate old subscriber, sending a 
club for 1860, says:—“Peterson’s Magazine is the pet of 
the ladies in this place.” We expect, before long, to hear 
this from every post-town in the country. We intend, at 
least, to deserve it for the Magazine. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hows Ladies’ Reader. By J. W.S. Hows. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: E. H. Butler & Co—Teachers and all who are 
interested in the art of elocution must hail this book with 
pleasure, for it supplies a want which has long been felt in 
that important study. Professor Hows has done his work 


, Avorp Cotp FzeT.—We have often cautioned ladies against ¢ admirably, and given us a most charming and complete 
cold feet. Now that winter has come, we repeat the cau-% volume of selections from nearly all ef the prominent 
tion. There is no more fruitful source of pulmonary dis- 3 writers of this country and Great Britain. None but a 
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ease, Cold feet cannot possibly occur if the circulation is 
properly kept up. A sense of coldness in them is an indi- 
cation that they are not sufficiently protected by clothing. 
Our hodies are often over-burdened with overcoats and 
wrapping shawls, while our limbs are but imperfectly 
covered. Health requires that the feet should always be 
warm and dry. Recall some of your past experience, and 
you will soon discover that two-thirds of the colds you have 
suffered from were produced by getting cold and wet feet. 
The Indians understand this fully. In their wigwams they 
always lie down with their feet to the fire. When they are 
traveling in cold weather, and are compelled to camp in the 
open air, they dig a hole in the earth, in the centre of which 
they build a fire, and then lie down in a circle, each one 
hanging his legs'into the hole. In this custom they have 
the simple guidance of experience. We repeat it: beware 
of cold feet. 


Ay E.zeant New Picturze.—* The Rector’s Ward,” from 
the charming new Episcopal story, “The Rectory of More- 
land.” This is a sweet face, drawn by Barry, who is so 
celebrated in his “Motherless,” and shows the beautiful 
heroine as all will see her while reading the book. It was 
published in October, by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
as a crayon portrait, nearly life size, on fine tinted paper, 
@ fac-simile of the drawing. 

“Tae Lirrte Prerm.”—This unrivaled monthly for chil- 
dren is still edited by Grace Greenwood, and furnished to 
subscribers at ité wonderfully low price of fifty cents a year. 
Every family ought to take it. Address L. K. Lippincott, 
its publisher, Philadelphia. 

First ry ALL Tainas.—The Roanoke (N. C.) Cresset says: 
“We have been exchanging with Peterson’s Magazine for 





man thoroughly acquainted with the literature of an age 
gone by, as well as that of the present day, could have 
compiled this work, and it adds new lustre to the reputa- 
tion which Mr. Hows has already acquired ,by his former 
compilations. As a teacher of elocution, he has long been 
without a rival; and several of our most distinguished 
actresses are proud to acknowledge the benefit which they 
owe to his valuable instructions. We are certain that the 
book needs only time to supersede all others in our schools 
for young ladies: and to all who desire to possess a col- 
lection of literary gems the book will prove invaluable. 
Although we recognize many familiar friends in the selec- 
tions, they are by no means the hacknied bits which have 
made up most similar works; and any author must be 
pleased to see his most choice compositions framed in such 
goodly company. One of the most charming poems in the 
book, wé are happy to say, is from the pen of our co-editor, 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. We consider her “Dropping Leaves” 
alone worth the price of the book. 

History of Independence Hall. By D. W. Belisle. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: James Challen & Son—This work will 
really be an acquisition. It not only traces the annals of 
Independence Hall from its foundation to the present time, 
but gives biographies of the signers, and historical sketches 
of the relics preserved in that sanctuary of our country’s 
freedom. The facts are collected from every source, and are 
well arranged and told. BEngravings of Independence Hall 
in 1774, as it appeared from the street; of the famous liberty 
bell; and of the interior of the Hall, embellish the volume. 

The Sea of Ice; or, The Arctic Adventurers. By Percy B. 
St. John. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Mayhew & Baker. —This 
work originally appeared, in England, under the title of 
“The Arctic Crusoe,” which was, we think, a better title 
than the present, certainly a more descriptive one. It isa 


@ number of years, and have always found it to be the first } book for lads, and is excellently adapted for its purpose, as 
on our table, the first in the point of beauty of stories and 3 we find boys eager to read it. The American edition is 


engravings, and the first in the hearts of the ladies.” 


§ neatly got up. 
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Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India: being extracts : The Great Tribulation; or, Things Coming on the Earth. 
Sv m the letters of the late Major W. S. R. Hodson. Edited ¢ By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. First Series. 1 vol.,12 
by his brother, the Rev. George H. Hodson, M. A. 1 vol., 12.3 mo, New York: Rudd & Carleton—This is by the cele- 
mo. Boston: Tickner & Fields.—It is an every day com- S brated English preacher, Dr. Cumming, and embodies -a 
plaint that the age of heroism is past. We have never : portion of his peculiar views respecting the end of the 
thought so; and this book confirms our opinion. Major 3 world. A second series, in continuation of the subject, is 
Hodson was one of the most brilliant of those dashing sol- N in press. 
diers, whose self-reliance and bravery, after the Bengal : Tom Brown at Oxford. A Sequel to School Days at 
mutiny, saved to England her Indian empire. At the siege Rugby. By Thomas Hughes. Part I. Boston: Ticknor & 





of Delhi, and subsequently at that of Lucknow, where he 
fell, he performed deeds that recall the days of Agincourt 
and Cressy, of the great Armada and of Worcester fight. 
Like all true heroes, too, he was modest, as his letters 


abundantly show. If ever England is called on to defend ° 


herself against invasion, as seems now not an improbable 
ovent, it will be men of this stamp, taken from the body of 
her people, who will save her in that terrible crisis. The 2 
Havelocks, Hodsons, and other heroes of her Indian wars, > 
are the true descendants of the Drakes and Raleighs of the § 
great Elizabethan age. It is not in the veins of the Dowbs 
or Lord Vanes, that the real “red blood” of England runs. 
The book is intensely interesting. It is issued in the usual 
elegant style of Ticknor & Fields. 


The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry 


Lewes. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: D, Appleton d Co.—This $ 


is a work of great value. It brings down to the commonest 
understandings the great facts of Nature, so that no man, 
er woman, hardly even a child, need now remain ignorant 
of them. When we consider how necessary a true appre- 
ciation of these facts is to right living; how many hours of 


3 Fields.—This is the first of a new serial, to be issued in 
2 monthly numbers, by a healthy, manly author, whose real 
name we are glad, at last, to hear. The story opens well. 
The price of each monthly part is to be twelvo cents. 

A History of the Four Georges, Kings of England. By 
S. M. Smucker, LL. D. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Ap- 
> pleton & Co.—A gossiping book, full of anecdote, which will 
8 suit many a literary palate. In addition to the lives of the 

* four Georges, Mr. Smucker gives biographical notices of 
their chief ministers, courtiers, and favorites. 
£ The History of South Carolina. By William Gilmore 
$ Simms. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Redfield.—Few states 
in the Union have so noble a history as South Carolina, and 
we are glad to see that history, at last, narrated as it ought 
to be. The volume is handsomely printed and embellished. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Apvice Anour TerTH.—An eminent surgeon-dentist gives 
§ the following useful hints about the care of teeth :— 





sickness might be saved, how many lives might be pro- $ In the first place, the teeth should be fairly used. By 


longed, if they were more generally understood; we cannot $ this I mean, not made to perform the duties of crackers for 
too highly recommend this work. The chapter on “ Diges- $ $ nuts, experimented on to ascertain their strength, or, by 
tion and Indigestion” alone is worth the price of the book. $ ladies, to rivai scissors in cutting thread; for, rest assured, 


$ in every case, more particularly the last, the party having 
g recourse to such practices will surely some day rue them; 
$ the teeth, so unwittingly injured, being always first to part 
3 company with their fellows. Those who indulge in such or 
3 similar habits, may truly be called the dentist’s friends. 
} Cleanliness is absolutely essential for the preservation of 
this the best of her novels. It is full of interest, without } < the teeth, and they mytery! side ait a virige at least morn- 
belonging, in the least, to the sensation school; is imbued 3 S ing and evening, that any Req ama ae song be attnchad 
with a truly religious sentiment, that never degenerates 3 SF odtazncsagiadiaren Anais dhe ghislvtemonaduapy bis 4 

3 from meals, may not be allowed permanently to adhere, 
into cant; and sparkles, here and there, with those felici- $ ’ 
tous hits at the foibles of society, in which Mrs. Haven } $ causing, firstly, discoloration, then tartar, and subsequently, 

’ 


mliarly excels. The book would make a capital holiday 3 if I may so express myself, undermining the constitution 
z ft, eapecially as.it is handsomely printed and bound 3 of one or more, as from their position they may be more or 
, » 


3 less liable to corrosion. In order that the teeth should 
The Money-King and other Poems. By John G. Saxe. 1 § look natural, that is, retain their natural color, a dentrifice, 
vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Pields——Some one has $ free from the smallest particle of acid, should be used at 
ealled Saxe the Hood of America. It is a comparison, that, 3 the matin hour, and the mouth rinsed with tepid water; 


on the whole, is not incorrect; though Saxe has never yet 3 for extromes of heat and cold are most highly prejudicial, 


Another volume is promised, in a short time; and we shall 
await it with impatience. 


Loss and Gain, By Alice B. Haven. 1 vol.,12 mo. New $ 
York: D. Appleton & Co,—Mrs, Haven, better known as 
Alice C. Neal, is one of our most popular female writers, $ 
and deserves that popularity more than most do. We think s 


quite risen to the pathos of “The Song of the Shirt.” But 
in humorous verses where is Saxe’s superior? What can 
be better than some of the epigrams in this volume? Where 
is keener satire than in “The Money-King?” Or racier fun $ 
then in “The Jolly Mariner?” A portrait of the author 
adorns the volume. 


Book: of Plays: for Home Amusement. By Silas S. Steele. 
1 vol..12 mo. Philada: George G. Evans.—This is a col- 
lection of original, altered, and selected tragedies, plays, 


dramas, comedies, farces, burlesques, charades, lectures, &c., } 


carefully arranged and specially adapted for private repre- 


sentation, with full directions for performance. The author ° 


has executed his task in a workmanlike manner, while the 
publishers have issued the volume in a neat style. 


Leaves from an Actor's Note-Book. By George Vander- 
hoff. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—A 
lively book, abounding in well-told anecdotes of the green- 
room and stage, in England and America. 


$ not only to their color, but also to their durability; and I 
know no method so simple of converting a really useful 
and ornamental set into one of pain and subsequent extinc- 
tion, than the use of washing in either one or the other. 

$ The person who habituates him or herself, to any extent, 

to hot soup, tea, or other drinks, assuredly rivals the friend 
to the dentist just named. Brushes for the teeth should be 
of medium substance of bristle, and those made on what is 
called the penetrating principle are best. I would also 
observe that children at an early age, should be instructed 

in the use of a tooth-brush, and taught the value and im- 

portance of the teeth, in order to inculcate habits of clean- 

$ liness, and a due appreciation of the ornaments of the 

? mouth. A brush properly selected (not too hard) may be 

$ used by children of five years of age, every morning; and 

3 by being part and parcel of the general ablution, and thus 

$ directing habitual attention to the tecth, a useful and 

; cleanly habit will be engendered, which will probably in- 
sure for them proper care through life. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. } 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR OR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by : $ 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District ° 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District $ 
of Pennsylvania.] 

Ra These receipts have all been tested, either by the author ; 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall } ; 
give several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, } 3 
at the end of the year, will be found to make the most com- 
plete cook-book ever published. ; 

> 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS. 8 

For Cakes of Various Kinds, Puddings, éc.—These re- > 
cipes, with the exception of a very few, were obtained from 
a celebrated cake baker and confectioner. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—Pare, and core about eight ap- § 
ples, put them in a saucepan, adding just enough water to 
cover them, and stew them until they become soft; then 
pour the water from off them, and beat them very fine. 
While hot, stir in a quarter of a pound of butter, sugar.to 
your liking, a quarter of a pound of finely grated biscuit, 
not quite half a nutmeg, three large spoonfuls of brandy, 
two large spoonfuls of rose water, the peel of a lemon, 
grated; and when cold, add a quarter of a pint of cream, 
and the yolks of six eggs, well beaten. Put paste on the 
bottom of your dish, and pour in the above mixture. 

Cheese Cake.—Beat six eggs; boil a cupful of milk, and 
then stir the eggs into the milk; add to this two ounces of 
bread, quarter of a pound of sugar, (beaten to a cream,) one 
wineglassful of brandy and rose water, one teaspoonful of 
mixed spice, quarter of a pound of currants, and two eggs, 
well beaten, and put in after the other ingredients are 
mixed. 

Apees—No. 1.—Ingredients: One pound of sugar, one 
pound of butter, two pounds of flour, four eggs, and a 
wineglassful of rose water. 

Apees—No. 2.—The ingredients are: Two pounds of flour, 
ene pound of butter—which must be cut up in the flour— 
and one pound of sugar; add, also, one glassful of liquor, 
eight drops of essence of lemon, a teaspoonful of mixed 
spices, and two glassfuls of water. Mix the ingredients 
together, and knead them up with an extra pound of flour. 

Almond Cake—No. 1.—The ingredients are: One pint of 
eggs, one pound of flour, one pound of sugar, half a pound 
of sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, and 
one gill of rose water. 

Almond Cake—No, 2.—The ingredients are: Eight eggs, 
beat light, half a pound and two ounces of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of bitter and sweet almonds, a quarter of a 
pound of flour, some mixed spices, and a teaspoonful of 
rose water and essence of lemon. 

Apple Pudding.—For a sufficient quantity of apples to 
make two puddings, add a piece of butter the size of a wal- 
nut, three eggs, one gill of cream, one glassful of wine, 
brandy, and rose water, and half a pound of sugar. Bake 
it in paste. 

Cocoanut for Four Pies.—Beat together three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar, and half a pound and two ounces of 
butter; then add one glassful of liquor, and the whites of 
twelve eggs, well beaten. Lastly, stir in three-quarters of 
a pound of cocoanut, grated fine. 

Common Buns.—Add to two pounds of flour, one and a 
half wineglassfuls of yeast. Warm together four cupfuls 
milk, and half a pound of butter, four eggs, and a little cin- 
namon. Put all to rise; then add half a pound of sugar. 

Black Cake—Beat one pound of sugar, and one pound of 
butter together. Pour in one glass of wine, brandy, and 
rose water; add twelve eggs, weli beaten, and one pound of 3 
flour. ; 





Plum Pudding.—Beat the yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whites of four eggs, mix them with a pint of good cream 
and one pound of flour; beat them well together, and add 
to them about one pound of beef suet, very fine, one pound 
of currants, half a pound of jar raisins, stoned, and chopped 
$ small, quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, two ounces of 
> citron, the same quantity of candied orange, cut small, and 
a large nutmeg, grated; also, the rind of alemon. Mix all 
the ingredients weil together with half a gill of brandy; 
then put the mixture into a cloth, and tie it up close; it 
will require four hours boiling. If you make it without 
suet, it will require two hours and a half boiling. Garnish 
it with powdered sugar. Serve it with wine sauce. 

Paste for Winter.—Ingredients: One pound of butter, 
half a pint of water, Put your flour on the pie-board, and 
pour a little water in the centre, mixing it all the time; 
take care not to put all the flour in that is at the edgé. 
Knead it until it becomes pretty soft, then roll it out, Then 
spread the butter over the paste, adding a little flour, and 
roll it out again. Brush off the flour frequently, to prevent 
its becoming too stiff. Roll the paste out three times, fold- 
ing it up each time, and brushing off the loose flour. 

Custard Pudding.—To six eggs take three pints of milk, 
flavored with essence of lemon, or rose water. Sweeten it 
to your liking. Butter slices of bread, pour the mixture 
into a pan, and lay the bread on the top. 

Cap Cake.—Ingredients: Three-quarters of a pound of 


sugar, half a pound of butter, three eggs, half a pint of 
milk, and some cinnamon. 

Coloring for Cakes.—Ingredients: One ounce of cochi- 
neal, one ounce of salts of tartar, two ounces of green tartar, 
one ounce of alum, and one gili of water. 


MEATS, &¢. 


Yellow Pickle.—Procure some hard heads of early York 
cabbage, split them, rub them with salt, and lay them in a 
hot sun for three days, turning them occasionally. Then 
put them in a strong, cold vinegar, with a small bag of tur- 
meric; let them remain thus for two weeks, and then put 
them into a second vinegar, prepared in the following man- 
ner:—QOne pound of sliced dried ginger, one pound of mus 
tard ‘seed, washed and dried, one ounce of mace, and one 
ounce of nutmeg; put these ingredients into a jar, and pour 
on them two gallons of strong cider vinegar, (it is best to 
prepare this some weeks previous to using it,) add, also, a 
bag of turmeric, which should be rubbed occasionally in 
order to color the vinegar, (about two ounces of turmeric is 
the proper quantity,) and a plateful of sliced anions, which 
improves the pickle. Instead of using sliced onions, yon 
can put into the pickle a dozen or more whole nutmegs; let 
them go through both vinegars. 

To Cook Rabbits German Fashion.—Skin your rabbits, 
and cut them into pieces, as small or large as you may pre- 
fer them. Wash them very well in two or three waters. 
Lay the pieces of rabbit in a deep dish, season them with 
salt and black pepper, strew among them some whole pep- 
per, @ few cloves, and three or four bay leaves. If you 
have rye bread, lay two or three small slices on the bottom 
of your dish; and, if agreeable to your taste, two or three 
sliced onions, and a slice or two of lemon. Rub a little 
sweet marjoram over the rabbit; then cover it with one 
part vinegar, and two parts water, and let it stand two 
days. Afterward stew the whole gently; and when nearly 
done, thicken the gravy with some nicely browned flour. 

Method of Curing Prize Hams.—To one hundred pounds 
of pork, take eight pounds ground alum salt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, two pounds of brown sugar, one ounce and a half 
of potash, four gills of water. 

Mix the above ingredients, and pour the brine over the 
meat after it has lain in the tub about two days. Let the 
hams remain six weeks in the brine, and then be dried 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





several days before smoking them. It is a good plan to rub 
the meat with fine salt when it is packed down. The meat 
should be perfectly cool befere it is packed. 

Pork Sausages, of a very superior flavor and quality — 
To one hundred pounds of pork, add eight ounces of mus- 
tard, eight ounces of ground pepper, two ounces of salt- 
petre, one pound of sugar, and six pounds of fine salt. 


OMELETTES, &C. 

Omelette: Soufflee—Ingredients: Six eggs, six ounces of 
powdered sugar, and the juice of half a lemon. Extract 
the strength of the lemon peel on the sugar, (by grating it 
on the sugar). Add the sugar to the yolks of the eggs, and 
beat them up as light as possible. Beat the whites, sepa- 
rately, to a stiff froth; and then add the lemon juice, slowly, 
to the yolks and sugar, and after mixing them well together, 
pour the mixture slowly on to the whites of the eggs, stir- 
ring constantly. Pour the compound into a deep dish, filling 
it completely, and bake it immediately The oven must 
not be too hot. It will take twenty minutes to bake. 

Mushrooms—Ragood.—Take large mushrooms, peel them, 
and take out the inside; broil them on a gridiron, and when 
brown, put them into a pan, with as much water as will 
cover them, let them stand ten minutes, and then add to 
them a spoonful of white wine, the same quantity of brown- 
ing, and a very littie vinegar; thicken it with flour and 
butter, boil it a little, and serve it up. 

Oyster Pancakes.—Mix together equal measures of oyster 


Elder Wine.—Strip your berries from the large stalks, 
put them in pans, and place them in the oven after the 
bread comes out; let them remain there all night. Next 
morning squeeze your berries, and to every quart of juice, 
add one gallon of boiling water, and four pounds of coarse 
sugar. To every ten gallons of wine, add one ounce of all- 
spice, one ounce of cloves, and two ounces of ginger. Turn 
it as soon as the sugar is dissolved, and it becomes some- 
what cool. Toast and yeast must be put to it to cause it to 
work. 

Ginger Wine.—Take four gallons of spring water, and 
seven pounds of sugar, boil it a quarter of an hour, and 
skim it well. When the liquor is cold, squeeze in the juice 
of two lemons. Boil the peel of the lemons with two ounces 
of ginger in three pints of water for one hour. When cold, 
put it all together into a barrel, with two spoonfuls of yeast, 
a quarter of an ounce of isinglass, beat very thin, and two 
pounds of best raisins. Close it up, let it stand seven weeks, 
and then bottle it. The best season to make it is the spring. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Potato Cheese—In some parts of Germany, a kind of 
cheese is made of potatoes, and is much sought after. The 
recipe is as follows:—Select good white potatoes, boil them, 
and when cold, peel, and reduce them to a pulp with a rasp 
3 or mortar; to five pounds of this pulp, which must be very 
$ uniform and homogenous, add a pint of sour milk and the 
3 requisite portion of salt; knead the whole well, cover it, 





liquor and milk. To a pint of this mixture put a pint of 3 and let it remain thus three or four days, according to the 
wheat flour, a few oysters, two eggs, and a little salt. Drop $ season; then knead it afresh, and place the cheese in small 
the batter by spoonfuls into hot lard, and fry them a nice } baskets, where they will part with their superfluous mois- 
brown. 3 ture. Dry them in the shade, and place them in layers in 

Omelette of Farina.-~Prepare the farina as you prepare the large pots or kegs, where they may remain a fortnight. 
ice pudding, and when blood warm, stir into it eight eggs, ; The older they are, the finer they become. This cheese 
well beaten, with some salt, parsley, and lecks. Fry it} has the advantage of never engendering worms, and of 
brown. $ being preserved fresh for many years, provided it is kept in 

Sa dry place, and in well closed vessels. 


5 
Vermicelli Pie.—Take an earthen dish that is pretty 
= p s 
=~ me = eon ba of — _ 3 deep, rub the inside with two ounces of butter, then spread 
nigh aye haager im ear ies cach separately. $ over it two ounces of vermicelli; make a good puff paste, 


to the yolks, after they are well beaten, eight tablespoon- < 5) i¢ pretty thick, and lay it on the dish. Take three or 
fuls of brown sugar, still continuing to beat them. Oon- § four pigeons, season them well with pepper and salt; put a 
tinue the beating about five minutes after the sugar is * .04 1ump of butter in them, and lay them in the dish with 
added, and until it is all dissolved. Then pour in slowly $ the breast down; put a thick lid over them, and bake the 
(stirring, or beating incessantly) half a glassful of Jamaica N pie in a sn Pe oven. When done enough, turn the pie 
spirits. After it is well stirred in, add—in the same manner > " . 

$ on to the dish you intend to serve it on, and the vermicelli 
as stated above—a whole glassful of brandy, and after further 3 will appear like thatch 
considerable stirring, add the whites of the eggs, beaten to N ; 
a froth. Then pour the mixture from one pitcher into an- } To Paper * Pan.—Grease your pan well with # brush. 
other, for the purpose of completely incorporating the in- 3 Cut some white paper, little larger than the bottom of 
gredients. your pan. Then cut four pieces of paper for the sides, 


Elder Flower Wine.—Take the flowers of elder—be care- } 22°Ut five inches wide, and twice as long. Put your paper 


ful not to use any of the stalks—and to every quart of } in the bottom of the pan, making it lay even; then arrange 


flowers put one gallon of water, and three pounds of loaf : the side pieces, and grease the ends, so that they will cling 
sugar. Boil the water and sugar three-quarters of an hour, 3 to each other, and to the pan. Let the paper reach three 
then pour it on the flowers, and let it work three days. } °F four inches above the top of the pan. 
Afterward, strain the wine through a hair sieve, and put it 
into a cask. To every ten gallons of wine, add one ounce 
of isinglaes dissolved in cider, and six whole eggs. Close it 
up, let it stand six months, and then bottle it. 
Lemonade.—Take the rinds of six lemons, pared very} 4 yarvaniz Boox ror LApiEs.—A complete guide and 
thin, and put them in a pan, with about twelve ounces of } help to 
sugar, and a quart of water, made not too hot. Let it stand } Pencil Drawin 
oS) 
over night, and then squeeze the juice of the lemons into } Oi] Painting, 
it, with one spoonful of orange flower water, and run it } Crayon Drawing and Paint- 
through a bag till it looks clear. i 
Imperial Water.—Put two ounces of cream of tartar into 
a large jar, with the juice and peel of two lemons; pour on 
them seven quarts of boiling water, and when cold, strain 


BEVERAGES, &C. 





ART RECREATIONS. 


Antique Painting, 

Oriental Painting, 

Wax Flowers, from the crude 
wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, &c., 

Sign Painting, 

Shell Work, 

Painting on Ground Glass, 

Magic Lantern, 

Imitation of Pearl, 

Embroidery, 


ng, 
Paper Flowers, 
Moss Work, 
Papier Mache, 
? Cone Work, 


: Feather Flow 
it through a gauze sieve. Sweeten it to your ljking, and N Suidadene 





bottle it. It will be fit for use the day after it is made. 2 Leather Work, 
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Hair Work, Sealing Wax Painting, 

Theorem Painting, Panorama Painting, 

Taxidermy, or the Art of Pre- Coloring Photographs, 
serving Birds, Water Coloring, 

Gilding and Bronzing, The Aquarium, &c., 

Grecian Painting, 

With valuable receipts for preparing the materials, &c. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of fancy work, 
as perfectly as they can be taught by the most experienced 
teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught in this 
work, receipts, &c., would amount to perhaps some hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

The publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the teacher and pupil, by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1,50, 12mo, cloth. Splendidly illustrated. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
161 Washington Street, Boston 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fic. 1.—EVENING Dress OF WHITE TULiE, trimmed with 
eleven narrow tulle flounces, edged with blonde and narrow 
currant-colored velvet. A tunic of spotted tulle is trimmed 
with a broader velvet, a long wreath of velvet flowers, and 
a large bow of velvet ribbon. The sleeves and the berthe, 
which is of & heart shape, are trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt. Wreath of green leaves and velvet flowers. 

Fia. 11.—EveENING DRESS OF WHITE CRAPE.—The edge of 
the lower skirt is ornamented with a blue ribbon quilling. 
The upper skirt is festooned on one side with a large blue 
rosette. Blue satin opera cloak, trimmed with heavy cords 
and tassels, and bands of swan’s-down. Cleopatra wreath. 

Fic. u1.—TuEe Bayarp.—This exceedingly stylish cloak 
is made of heavy beaver cloth. It hangs like a loose sacque, 
and is made to close down the front. The large sleeves, the 
collar, bottom of the skirt and front, are trimmed with a 
rough, fuzzy cloth, called Astracan. 

Fig. 1v.—THEe YoRKE.—An elegant cloak of black velvet. 








The back part is made to fold over the front and form a } 
sleeve. 


Fie. v.—Tse Repincots MaGicienNE.—This style of dress 
is at present very fashionable in Paris. The material is 
black silk. The body is high, and ornamented with a cape 3 
or pelerine, trimmed round with a narrow puffing of silk. } 





Fig. 1x.—HeaD-DRESS OF BLACK VELVET, composed of 
loops, bows, and ends. 

’ Fig. x.—Cap oF Waite Lace, with a deep curtain trimmed 
with lace. It is ornamented with two large rosettes of blue 
ribbon, and long, blue strings. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Among the new materials for the 
dresses of the present season we have observed some very 
rich silks, consisting of moires, striped and figured with 
bouquets, or with single flowers. Plain silk is becoming 
decidedly fashionable for dresses, and it is now worn in 
almost every tint. Of figured silks there are a great num- 
ber in very pretty patterns. Plain and chequered satins 
and poplins have also appeared in great variety. 

Front Trimmines for the skirts of dresses continue in 
vogue. This style of ornamenting dresses forms a variety 
to the mode at present so popular, of trimming them with 
flounces. 

Dresses for home and the promenade are made high, 
closing in the front; the bodier fitting tight have the waists 
round, or but slightly pointed; bows or knots of velvet are 
worn down the centre, that at the waist terminating in 
long flowing ends. For dresses that have no flounces or 
second skirt, papillon or butterfly bows of velvet are very 
fashionable, they are placed entirely down the front of the 
dress. The small pointed pelerine or cape is in favor, or the 
body trimmed with a frill to imitate one, some ladies pre- 
ferring the latter mode. 

SLEEVEs are of various shapes. Some consist entirely of 
puffings reaching from the shoulder to the wrist. Others 
have small puffings above, and the lower part formed of one 
deep frill. Pagoda sleeves, or those narrow at top and wide 
at the lower part, are among the favorites. Sleeves are 
sometimes made nearly close to the arm, and are finished 
at the end by a mousguetaire cuff. Those consisting of 
several frills, one above the other, «ve among the prettiest. 

Among the prettiest dresses lately made, there is a dress of 
plain black silk which has just been completed. The skirt 
is trimmed with two deep flounces, each edged with two 
narrow gauffered frills. The corsage, high and buttoned 
up the front, is ornamented with a berthe pointed before 


arn. 


$ and behind, and trimmed with two very narrow gauffered 


frills. The sleeves are wide pagodas, cut on the bias; they 
are finished at the lower edge with a double gauffered frill, 
and at the shoulder there is a gauffered trimming in the 
form of an epaulet. A ceinture of ribbon with a buckle is 
worn round the waist. 

Bonnets, for this season, are rather larger than those 


The sleeves, which are shaped to the elbow, are demi-wide, : worn during the past summer. They also sit closer round 
and are finished at the lower edge by a turned-up cuff, bor- 3 the face, and the brim advances somewhat more over the 
dered with a small quilling, like that on the cape. The skirt } forehead than heretofore. Several have round crowns. They 
and body are both made open in front, and the redingote is § are composed of various materials, and the trimmings con- 
fastened from the lower edge of the skirt to the throat by $ sist of feathers, flowers, velvet, blonde, lace, and ribbon. 
a row of buttons. On each side of the skirt there is a pocket $ We have seen a bonnet of black velvet having the edge 
covered by a small flap, trimmed with a quilling, and 3 bordered with a row of red velvet; the curtain, formed of 
fastened in the centre by a button. This flap is fixed to 3 black velvet, is edged with red. On the left side of the 
the dress by a narrow band of plain silk. The front hair ; bonnet there is a cock’s plume in red and black. Another 


is dressed in flat bands, and the back hair enclosed in a silk 
net, edged with two rows of crimped fringe; at each side a 
tuft of the fringe is arranged so as to have the effect of a ; 
bow with two ends. Collar and sleeves of worked muslin. 3 

Fig. v1.—TARTAN CLOAK OF BLACK CLoTH, trimmed with 
bias bands of gay plaid, and edged with fringe. 

Fig. vi.—Marie ANTOINETTE CAPE OF WHITE BLONDE, $ 
trimmed with white and black lace, and on the shoulders } 


bonnet, composed of white silk, has been trimmed with a 
brown ostrich feather. The curtain is composed of brown 
silk, and the strings of brown ribbon. 

CLoaks are made full and rather long, and several have 
wide hanging sleeves. Some have hoods, and others are 
covered at the upper part with a pointed pelerine, or with 
a square collar. One which is likely to be much in favor, 





and the back with narrow black velvet. The blonde is ; 
laid in deep plaits from the shoulders. 

Fic. vit.—Breakrast Cap (back view) OF THIN WHITE } 
Mostry, trimmed with a ruffle of muslin edged with Valen- ; 
ciennes lace, and having long tabs in front, which are con- 
fined under the chin by a bow of currant-colored ribbon. : 
Long loops and ends of currant-colored ribbon ornament the } 
cap on the top. ; 


is cc d of gray cloth, and has wide flowing sleeves. It 
is pointed behind, and the point reaches to within a short 
distance of the edge of the dress, A small pointed pelerine 
or fichu covers the upper part, and the trimming consists 
of passementerie. Another cloak is in the shawl form, and 
is composed of black velvet ornamented with embroidery. 
It is trimmed with three very deep flounces of black lace, 
Another black velvet cloak has a fichu-pelerine ornamented 
with embroidery and a trimming of fringe. 
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JACKETS OR DEEP Basques are also exceedingly fashion- 
able; they equally divide public favor with the cloaks. 
They are made of black, gray, or striped cloth, and are 
large and ample, having a peculiarity in the sleeve, which 
is cut extremely wide, and put in large plaits into the arm- 
hole, from whence it falls quite unconfined. This jacket 
has also a small collar and pockets. 

Heap-Dresses.—The prettiest novelty for the season in 
the way of ornament for the hair, is a circlet of medaliions, 
worn across the forehead. These are sometimes in cameos, 
sometimes in coral, and sometimes small gilt coins laid on 
@ band of black velvet. We have also seen some gilt but- 
terflies on a bandeau of black velvet, and scattered over the 
bows of black velvet behind the head, which had a very 
tasteful‘and fanciful effect. 

Ladies in the country may like to have a simple cap sug- 
gested to them, which they can easily have made. Fold a } 
piece of black net to about an inch wide, and let it be just 
long enough to reach to the sides of the face. Cut two little 
lappets about three inches long, and round at one end; tuck 
into them a very slight wire, and sew them on to the end : 
of the foundation band. Attach a round crown. Fold a } 
piece of net, and set it on as a curtain behind. This forms } 
the foundation of the cap, which is to be trimmed with 
bows of ribbon at exch side, placed on the lappets, and with 
bows and ends behind. Over this lay a row of white Mal- 
tese lace, plain in the front and fulled round the ears and 
behind; and over this a diamond of black lace, or one crossed 
with ribbon velvet, finished round with a narrow black 
edging. In this way one of the prettiest caps of the season 
will be produced. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Costume For A Boy ABOUT EIGHT OR NINE YEARS OP 
acz.—Blouse of black velvet, and trousers of pale gray cloth. 
Cap of black velvet, and necktie of gray silk. 

Fig. 11.—OvT-DOoR DRESS FOR A GIRL OF TEN YEARS OF 
acz.—Cloak of black velvet; the cape and revers at the 
ends of the sleeves consist of gray Astracan. The hat, of 
gray felt, is trimmed with s cock’s plume and bows of rib- 
bon. The dress, which is scarcely seen in our illustration, 
as it is nearly covered by the cloak, consists of plain green 
silk. The body is low, and the sleeves are short, and trim- 
med with two narrow frills. 

Fic. u1.—Litrie Boy oF sIX OR SEVEN YEARS OLD.—Paletot 
or coat of cloth of any dark color; the collar, cuffs, and 
facings of the pockets are of black Astracan. Leather cap, 
and cloth gaiters of a hue corresponding with the color of 
the paletot. 

Fie. 1v.—DRess FOR A CHILD OF ABOUT THREE YEARS OF 
aGz.—This dress is of crimson merino. The body is cut 
square, and made with lappets or revers both on the front 
and back, but opening on the 1d The upper part of 
these revers forms the shoulder piece. The sleeves are full 
and short, and gathered into a broad band. The skirt is 
put on to the body in very wide box plaits. 

Fie. v.—Zovave Jackst (front view) FoR A LITTLE Boy.— 
This jacket can be made of cashmere, merino, velvet, or 
cloth. It is to be worn over a white linen body or shirt, 
with long, white sleeves, as the sleeve of the jacket is open 
all the way up the arm. It is to be trimmed with braid or 
galloon. 

Fic. vi.—Back View of the above Zouave jacket. 
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“PETERSON” FOR 1860.—We offer this number to the public 
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Ovr SLIPPER PaTTERN.—This magnificent embellishment 


; 


is not only of double the ordinary size, but in beauty and 


as a proof of what a Magazine can do, when published on § 
the cash system. All we ask is to have the number compared : brilliancy is far ahead of anything of the kind ever got up 
with the January number of others. Those, familiar with } in the United States. It has cost us more than twice as 


“Peterson,” give it the credit for superiority in the fol- much as any former embellishment. We give it as a proof 
lowing points. 1st. None publish such powerful original § 3 that we shall spare no expense, in 1860, to please our fair 
stories. 2nd. None rival it in the fashion department. 3rd. 3 patrons. Such a pattern could not be bought, at a store, 
None give so many embellishments in proportion to the 3 for less than fifty cents, yet we ask for it, and all the rest 


price. 4th. None have 60 many patterns in crochet, net- 
ting, embroidery, knitting, bead-work, hair-work, shell- 
work, &c., and none give so many household and other 
receipts. More than this, clergymen recommend it for its 
morality and virtue, as one of the few periodicals fit for 
families where there are daughters. Finally, we have the 
reputation, and shall labor to continue to deserve it, of $ 
always doing more than we promise. This is emphatically 
the Magazine for ladies. Get up your clubs at once. 
Anorner Cxorce or Premjums.—If preferred, we will $ 
send, as a premium, instead of the Album, or the Niagara $ 
mezzotints, a volume of “Peterson” for 1859, bound in 3 
paper, or a dollar and a quarter’s worth of T. B. Peterson $ 
& Brothers’ publications. But when we send the bound 
volume of the Magazine, or the dollar and a quarter’s worth 
of books, we cannot pay the postage on them. On the 
Album, or the Niagara mezzotints, we pay the postage. 


— 





s 

Prospects For 1860.—The prospect is that we shall print ; 
more Magazines, for 1860, than ever before. Everybody is 
subscribing to “Peterson.” The more we get, the better 
we can afford to make the Magazine. Look out, therefore, $ 
for something unrivaled for 1860! 8 





of the number, only eighteen cents, 


How 10 Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
the letter, the name of your post-office, county, and state. If 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size 
of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it. If 
you take these precautions, the remittance may be at our 
risk. 7 

Postage on “ PETERSON.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
$ per month, or four cents and a half for the three months; if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 

Premiums.—Always say, in remitting for a club, who is 
the person entitled to the premium, and which of the pre- 
miums is preferred. 

“PgrERson” AND “HaARrpER.”—For $3,50 we will send a 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

Otp as WELL AS New subscribers may join clubs. We 
make no distinctions. 
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THE WATTEAU. 















































THE CLEOPATRA. 
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COLLAR AND CUFF 















































ORNAMENTAL NOTE-PAPER CASE. 





























BORDER OF CUSHION. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
THE DUCHESS. 

































































